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HE use of the new Ediphone in business offices everywhere is evidence 
of its popularity. Executives and secretaries alike find that the Ediphone 


makes the business day easier and more productive. Q During office hours 
or after, the Ediphone is always instantly available. The executive, talking 
naturally without waiting, gains an entirely new freedom for action. The 
secretary, typing in comfort without interruption, is relieved from time- 
consuming dictation routine for her more important secretarial duties. 
q Progressive business schools now include 
Ediphone instruction as a necessary part of 
their secretarial courses. Ediphone National 
Service guarantees continued satisfaction. 


Ediphones are now furnished in Colors 
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“Speedwriting Increased The Revenue 
Of My School 600% /n Less Than 


Two years” 


Says Flint LeGrand, Founder and Principal, 
LeGrand School, Long Beach, Cal. 


WO years ago Flint LeGrand saw Speedwriting for the 
first time. Thoroughly convinced of the value of the 
shorthand system he had been teaching for years, he was ex- 
tremely skeptical when asked to look over Speedwriting. That 


evening he read the first Speedwriting textbook—and didn’t 
put the course down until he had finished it at 5 A. M. the 
next morning! 


The rest is a matter of record. Starting with one student, Mr. LeGrand 
has built up his classes until today Speedwriting is the only system of 
shorthand taught in his school. In his own words:— 


The exclusive teaching of Speedwriting was inaugurated two 
years ago, and our receipts have increased over 600%. Since 
Speedwriting has been taught in LeGrand School we have not 
had one case of failure, nor have we had one case of discon- 
tinuing the course before completion. I did nothing to push 
Speedwriting. In fact, I took every step with the usual mis- 
givings which beset the path of an educator in changing a new 
system of shorthand. My present enthusiasm is due solely to 
what Speedwriting has produced for LeGrand School.” 


Mr. LeGrand’s experience with Speedwriting is far from being exceptional. 
Schools everywhere have found Speedwriting not only highly efficient and 
tations as Colum 


thoroughly practical, but also the most popular and profitable shorthand ‘University, University 
they have ever taught. of California, Ro- 
‘chester Business Insei- 


Facts, text book prices, and requirements for the introduction of Speed- tuce, Simmons Coll: 
writing into any school, cheerfully submitted without cost or obligation. On, etc, 
Write for information TODAY! 


SPEEDWRITING, INC. 

Dept. RL-1409, 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send us, without obligation, “ag — regarding Speedwriting, text book prices, require- 
ments for its introduction into schools, 


Address 


Comme, April 14 LONG BEacy, 
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1858—A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON — 1928 


Nore 
SPENCERIAN Steel Pens 
are sold every year 


HEN you think of all the type- 
writers and fountain pens used 
today, isn’t it interesting to know that 
our sale of steel pens sncreases every year! 


And this is Why 


For many purposes in our greatest and smallest businesses 


and schools nothing but a good steel pen gives completely 


satisfactory service. Men and women who use a pen con- 


stantly prefer a steel pen. 


For 70 years Spencerian pens have been noted for their 
uniform high quality and their durability. 


We shall gladly send to you free a sample selection of 10 


popular Spencerians for trial. 


No. 44 Invin- 
CIBLE 


Avery smooth 
dome - pointed 
pen. Its firm 
even tension 
makes it a great 
favorite with 


m 
business organi- 
zations use it, 


No. 39 Sus- 
way STuB 


Popular, smooth 
writing medium 
stub. Those who 


factory pen. It 
writes easily 
with an even 
flow of ink. 


SPENCERIANS—100% WRITE 


B.S.J. 11-28 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY J 


349 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free sample selection of 10 popular pens. 


No. 40 Forty 
FALCON | 


Medium fine 

point of such | 
outstanding pop- | 
ularity that it is | 
often called ‘‘the 

perfect business | 
pen.”’ Its silver- 


rust and pro- 
longs its life, 
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we 


E DID expect, of course, that the first 

issue of The Business Schoo] Journal 

would meet with an_ enthusiastic 
welcome at the hands of its eligible readers 
in the field of commercial education. One 
year of intensive study and research fore- 
casted that. Otherwise there would have 
been no such magazine. The need of it was 
obvious; the demand for it irresistible. Con- 
sequently an enthusiastic 
reception of the first issue 
was inevitable. 


But, that the enthusiasm 
should reach such tremen- 
dous proportions, frankly, 
took us off our feet. 


We had ordered’ one 
thousand extra copies of the 
first issue printed for our 
own use. So great, how- 
ever, was the demand for 
copies from teachers in the 
commercial education field 
who were not on the origi- 
nal mailing list, that withi~ 
one week even this exti.. 
thousand was completely ex. .austed. 


pertaining 


Moreover, that hundreds and hundreds of 
commercial educators — teachers, heads of 
high school commercial departments, profes- 
sors and instructors of commercial subjects 
in colleges and .universities, owners of pri- 


WANT 
INFORMATION? 


This magazine is very glad 
to furnish its readers, upon 
request, with any information 


in commercial education. 
Whether it’s something you 
want to know or something 
you want to buy and you 
think our advice desirable, 
*-n’t hesitate to call on us. 
e’re here to serve you. 


Amazing Reception 


vate business schools — should take the 
trouble, unsolicitedly, to send in letters con- 
taining heaps of praise and promises of sup- 


port and cooperation — that was entirely 
unexpected and a most agreeable surprise. 


More concrete than that: Our subscription 
blanks clearly state that the subscriber need 
not pay until billed by us; yet will you be- 
lieve it that seventy-five per cent. of the sub- 
scriptions sent in were ac- 
companied by checks or 
other form of payment? 


We rejoice at these evi- 
dences of approval. It 
means that from the start 
we were right in our convic- 
tion that what the field of 
commercial education 
wanted and needed was a 
magazine written in non- 
technical understandable 
every-day English; a maga- 
zine giving all the news and 
happenings of the field; an 
independent magazine rep- 
resenting no particular ele- 
ment, faction or association; an impartial, 
unbiased, fearless spokesman on every phase 
of commercial education ; a magazine worthy 
of the important field it represents; in short— 
a magazine of which every teacher and 
executive to whom it goes may well feel 
proud. 
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Louis J. Fish, M.B.A., LL.B. 


erchants 


Schools 


Instruct 


Educational Statistician of the School Committee of 


the City of Boston, Mass. 


ITHIN the last fifteen vears 

commercial education has 

been undergoing a most 
striking change. It has gradually 
substituted experience by doing 
things for knowledge by hearing 
words. This 
about by the introduction of part- 
time courses makes the instruction 
real by relating it to actual practice 
and experience. No one will deny 
that apprenticeship at one time was 
beneficial. Less than thirty years 


ago, the future Solon served with 


substitution brought 


a lawyer instead of going to a law 
school. Not many years before that, 
the physician had a young under- 
study who one day would practise 
without attending medical school. 
The establishment of law and medi-+ 
cal schools has taken the place of this 


tind of apprenticeship. This same 


movement has been afoot to combine 
the apprenticeship and the educa- 
tional systems in commercial educa- 
tion. 
part-time education. 


The consolidation is known as 


A Co-operative 
Undertaking 


By Louis J. Fish 


The purpose of the part-time edu- 
cation is to determine the needs of 
pupils and to make of commerce an 
ally in preparing and placing pupils 
in vocations for which the schools 
provide combined study and _prac- 
tice. It aims to develop that desir- 
able blend of academic study and in- 
come-producing experience. The 
student is employed in the calling for 
which the school is giving prepara- 
tion and thus he masters his vocation 
as he practises it—his schooling 
thereby having meaning and direc- 
tion. 


Schools Too Cloistral 


Our schools ,are stiil too cloistral 
in charactér-~ This is especially so in 
commercial training, where they at- 
tempt to train pupils for life’s work 
far from the field where that train- 
ing will function. Under part-time 
training, practice of the occupation 
in a real working environment and 


instruction are coordinated. In this 


way, a student does not necessarily 
have to master in detail all his edu- 
cational equipment before starting 
its application. The pupil begins im- 
mediately to live the life he is to pur- 
sue after leaving school. 

At least fifty per cent of the voca- 
tional contents of most occupations 
is in the occupation itself, and a part- 
time course establishes that reason- 
able and desirable balance between 
academic instruction and the exercise, 
training, and responsibility of pro- 
ductive industry. This specific train- 
ing makes for the immediate appli- 
cation of instruction to vocational 
necessities. It gives educational as- 
sistance at a time when it is needed. 
The teacher comes in contact with 
each individual at a time when the 
pupil needs vocational counseling— 
while the pupil is on the job. The 
pupil discovers before he 
school and is thrown on his own re- 
sources educationally, that “to learn 
Part-time 


leaves 


more is to earn more.” 
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Detailed System by Which 


Boston Schools and Business 


Houses Co-operate in Pro- 


ducing Finished Products from 


Commercial Training Schools 


oll 


commercial education makes this 
clear to him and he arrives at an in- 
telligent decision in regard to his 
vocation under school supervision. 

The necessity for actual practice 
as a part of the training is apparent 
to those who are in sympathy with 
modern educational principles. Com- 
mercial education must be practical 
and theoretical. There is a labora- 
tory accessible and that is the occu- 
pation where a real testing of the- 
ories is possible. The theories that 
stand the test should be approved— 
others discarded. 


Changed Opinion 


In years gone by, it was very gen- 
erally granted and assumed by the 
schoolmen and the public that in- 
struction was the sacred possession 
of the schools and that it should be 
free from outside interference. In- 
struction should be in the hands of 
the schoolmen; but the employer 
should share in the training. He has 
that opportunity in part-time school- 
ing, and he should avail himself of 
it as jealously and as fully as does 
the schoolman of his instruction. 

Part-time and cooperative plans 
furnish the only adequate methods 
of guaranteeing the achievement of 
satisfactory results in producing 
more competent graduates. By such 
methods only can the pupil be criti- 
cised, improved, and encouraged to 
advancement while under training. 
The pupil’s attitude can be interpre- 
ted by the skillful teacher and proper 


steps be taken to restrain it, if harm- 
ful, or to encourage it, if beneficial. 


Theory and Practice 


Part-time commercial education 
renders it possible to measure prac- 
tice against theory. No form of ap- 
plied education has been able to suc- 
ceed without the adoption of the plan 
of testing the beginner in the prac- 
tical operations of his art, and of 
criticising and correcting mistakes 
which could not be foreseen in pureiy 
theoretical training. The divergence 
between the theoretical and the prac- 
tical as soon as measured by practical 
application is remedied by a change 
of methods or by an explanation of 
this disagreement. In this re-adjust- 
ment, schools more and more ap- 
proach the problems of commerce 
and help to solve them. 


Sixteen years ago Boston intro- 
duced as an experiment courses in 
retail selling and merchandising. 
This experiment has grown from one 
class until now, today, nearly 1500 
pupils are enrolled in merchandising 
and retail selling courses its 
schools. At all times instruction in 
the schools has been predicated and 
based upon practical experience in 
the stores. This has divided the 
work naturally into three divisions: 

1. The part-time week in and 
week out plan, where two pupils hold 
one position in the store, and alter- 
nate one week in school and one week 
in the store; the academic work be- 
ing repeated alternate weeks in the 
school. 

2. Instruction given from eight 
to eleven thirty in the morning at the 
schools and practical work in the 
stores from 12 M. to 3 P. M. every 
day. 

3. Work in the stores on special 
sales days, on Saturdays and for one, 
two or three weeks preceding Christ- 
mas. 

All three plans have worked out 
satisfactorily, and are now, and have 
been for many years, in operation in 
Boston. 


I. The Merchant Trains 


Retail selling and merchandising 
courses were established at the re- 
quest of and with the cooperation of 
the merchants of Boston. Through 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Typical Retail Selling Class in Boston 
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By Louise McCarroll 


INETY-SEVEN one- 
| N half percent of those who 
now attend college should not 


be there. More than that they should 
not be permitted to attend. 


Why? 
Well, why does one usually go to 
college ? 


Because everyone does. And be- 
sides, after you get your diploma, you 
will be admitted to a much higher so- 
cial level, and be able to secure a 
much more profitable position. So, 
you must go to college. 

Four years pass. Four years spent 
in pursuing knowledge, in acquiring 
that culture which will enable you to 
hobnob with the elite of the earth, and 
to acquire tl erience which will 
enable you t your living in a 
matiner suita your cultivated 
tastes. 


Colleges O rercrowded 


Correspondingly, the colleges have 
been crowded to overflowing. Teem- 
ing with myriads of young people 
greedy for the good things of life, the 
colleges are being forced to utilize 
every available resource to accom- 
modate the influx. In this great 
democratic country of ours, everyone 


Is She Right in Her Veews on 


COLLEGE 


Training? 


Just-Out-of-College, Disappointed, 
Wishing She Had Attended 
Vocatzonal School Instead 


must have a college either in the past, 
present or future. 

Somewhat comparable, is it not? 
to that advertisement which promises 
to provide you with a magnetic per- 
sonality, if only you will purchase 
a certain little book. If in five days 
you are not convinced that you can 
acquire this dazzling new spirit, you 
may return the tome free of charge. 
But, if you feel that this printed page 
is going to remake your life, then 
you pay the trifling sum of three 
dollars. Impossible for you to hesi- 
tate when only three dollars stands 
between you and the man you would 
like to be. 


The College Aim 


And so, the college. 

The popular conception of what a 
college does and what the college 
itself aims to do are very similar. 
In this day of free-for-all competi- 
tion, every person must be fitted to 
support himself. But, the college 
aims to equip the individual so that 
he will not merely earn a subsistence 
wage, but will be able to earn enough 
more so that he can maintain him- 
self in a comparative degree of lux- 
ury. With this in view, specialized 
schools within the college are devel- 


oped, as law, premedical, business, 
education, advertising, journalism, 
home economics, art, music, ete. 
When the student enrolls he declares 
his intention of fitting himself to earn 
his living by signing up for courses 
given by any one of these schools. 


Woman Handicapped 


How close to the star of ambition 
has the college been able to come? 
Their students all go out and eventu- 
ally find some means of support. Be- 
fore they leave, lengthy articles ap- 
pear on the bulletin board of the 
vocational bureau advising the col- 
lege trained woman to take some 
special training after she leaves col- 
lege if she wishes to support her- 
self. No one can enter the business 
world without that opening wedge of 
a secretarial course. Making up my 
mind to try my luck without the bene- 
fit of this extra training, I talked 
with a number of people who might 
be said to be authorities in the field 
of finding positions for aspiring 
young people. “Yes,” one woman 
said, “if you had shorthand and type- 
writing, I could place you in any 
one of a dozen positions now which 
I know are open. But you must have 
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that entering wedge. As it is, I can 
do nothing for you.” And _ that 
seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion. 

Many of my fellow students who 
had specialized 4 technical courses 
were more fort . ce than that. With 
comparatively difficulty the ma- 
jority were | .@ to secure positions. 
The avera’ wage rate, however, is 
about the .mount earned by an indi- 
vidual who had never been to college. 
And why shouldn't it be so? Whether 
with or without a college training, 
the average inexperienced person is 
about as worthless as the next. 


Culture Sought After 


But, the distinguishing feature be- 
tween the college-trained individual 
and the so-called uneducated person 
is that elusive element, culture. 
Matthew Arnold defines culture as 
a study of perfection, the best that 
has been thought and said in the 
world. Curiosity is the basic motive 
of culture—a desire, to see things as 
they really are. 

Whether or not the college suc- 
ceeds in awakening this divine curi- 
osity within the student depends on 
the student himself. He must have 
the scholarly attitude, a desire eating 
into the very marrow of his bones to 
know. To know what? Everything 
of the best that has been thought 
and said in the world. 

Is that possible? Of course not. 
But the attempt must be made. Ber- 
nard de Voto says that the true stu- 
dent must read so voraciously, so 
continuously that his eyes are red 
with strain. 


Very Few Scholars 


Laughable, is it not? Who of our 
fair young students, both male and 
female, desire puffy bloodshot eyes, 
except when it comes from the cor- 
rect source—in the popular phrase- 
ology, a “binge.” Certainly not from 
reading. Of a truth the amount of 
time wasted in reading in a college 
is reduced to the lowest minimum 
possible. 


A professor of history in a well- 
known women’s college remarked 
that, at a rough calculation, of the 
two hundred students she had in her 
classes, those whom she considered 
really scholars, who were burning 
with the desire to know, she could 
count on the fingers of one hand. 
After a little quiet investigation of 
the matter this was not found to be 
the experience of one professor only, 
but of nearly everyone who was ques- 
tioned. Some rated it a bit higher— 
and some even lower. 


A BURNING QUESTION 


The purpose in publishing 
Miss McCarroll’s article is to 
give you an idea of what the 
modern college graduate — 
particularly the woman—has 
to contend with in crashing 
the gates of the business 
world. 

Of course, Miss McCarroll’s 
opinions are her own. It may 
be that she is all by herself in 
sharing them. In fact we 
know of one lady who is quite 
diametrically opposed to these 
opinions, and in our next issue 
we will have the pleasure of 
putting them into print. 

Meanwhile, what is your re- 
action to this article? 


With the average person, then, a 
college education seems to fulfill 
neither one of the two professed 
aims. In the business world an in- 
experienced person is an inexperi- 
enced person—and in the beginning 
all are worth equal amounts. If the 
individual evinces ability the chances 
are in his favor, whether he has an 
alma mater behind him or not. Sta- 
tistics are often quoted to prove that 
after a certain number of years the 
college man earns a greater amount 
than the man who did not attend 
college. Of course that may be quite 
true. But the very fact of entrance 
to college today is a selective process 
which indicates a_ slightly-above- 
average intelligence. That is, to 
every one hundred men who have 
heen to college, there is a higher pro- 


portion of men with above-average 
intelligence, and correspondingly a 
lower proportion of men with sub- 
normal intelligence, than there is to 
one hundred men who have not been 
to college. But that is native intel- 
ligence and not an acquired culture 
or training. 


Favors Vocational School 


However, a college is not worthless 
to all but the favored few. It has 
this to recommend it—that it allows 
an individual four years in which to 
complete his physical growth- -and 
four years of constant association 
with other people, of necessity fore- 
ing a certain mental maturity. 

But why should one send one’s 
son or daughter to acquire, in so ex- 
pensive a manner, an opportunity for 
growth? Surely the same opportu- 
nity can be granted in another way 
and accomplish much more nearly the 
desired end. Vocational schools are 
playing, and will continue to play, we 
hope, an increasing part in the edu- 
cational system of the nation than 
ever before. Normal schools have 
increased the length of their courses 
from two to three and four years. 
Why shouldn’t those who plan to 
teach spend their time in normal 
schools, receiving specialized and 
intensive training in their chosen pro- 
fession, instead of going to college, 
studying a smattering of this and a 
smattering of that, and going out ac- 
complished in nothing? 


Diploma Questionable 


A diploma has no intrinsic worth. 
Does it state that so much knowledge 
was acquired? Its only value lies in 
what it represents, that its bearer is 
an intelligent individual who can do 
something and do it well. 

For those who intend to become 
the business executive or the trained 
secretary to the president of the bank, 
via the college, commercial schools 
should rise to the fore and clam 
them as their own. No slur is in- 
tended at the native intelligence of 
this class of would-be receivers of 

(Continued on page 35) 
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They Wanted to 
Teach 


EVERAL years ago the writer 

had the trying experience of at- 

tempting to teach business prac- 
tice in a modern junior high school. 
At that time the idea was new, and 
the textbooks then as now, did not 
seem to have much to offer in the 
way of material that was actually 
teachable and of any significance to 
the pupils. In short, the textbook at- 
tempted to teach business practice 
with nothing concrete to teach. 

The only way out of the dilemma, 
it appeared, was to organize some 
kind of a business, in which the prac- 
tice could be taught effectualiy. It has 
long been the opinion of the writer 
that every teacher in the business de- 
partment of modern schools should 
be on the lookout and ever alert, and 


By R. M. Sabin 


if necessary put forth the effort of 
making a research in the field of busi- 
ness for ideas that can be brought 
into the classroom. The writer does 
not wish to take credit for such re- 
search, as the study of insurance has 
long been a hobby with him. At the 
same time, I do believe that the prin- 
ciples of insurance and insurance 
companies are very simple, and can 
easily be carried over into our busi- 
ness departments with very little 
trouble. To operate an insurance 
company does not require any great 
knowledge, only recognition of the 
fundamental principle that the losses 
of a few are paid from the contribu- 
tions of a great many. 

After studying over the situation 
it appeared that the insurance busi- 


ORGANIZATION CHART OF RACINE STUDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESIDENT 


ness would be ideal from many 
standpoints, in that it would benefit 
every student in the school, in addi- 
tion to providing actual business 
practice for the business departments 
of high schools. It pleased the teach- 
ers, because they knew that the stu- 
dents would have no excuse for not 
having their lessons due to lost 
equipment. And last but not least it 
supplemented the banking idea in 
the teaching of thrift, as it teaches 
the value of insurance to every pupil 
whether a policyholder or not. Pu- 
pils are not slow about advertising 
replacements of losses, and the ac- 
cruing benefits of having insurance 
on their equipment. 

When the idea was first worked 
out in a junior high school, only 
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So they organized a miniature 


insurance company within the 
high School and not only are 
the students learning insur- 
ance by running their 
own company but 
actually earn- 
ing regular 
dividends 


books were insured, but at the pres- 
ent time the insurance company at 
The William Horlick High School is 
insuring books and gym equipment 
(shoes, shirt and trunks) and hopes 
to extend the business to fountain 
pens the coming semester. The work 
is being done by the third and fourth 
semester classes in advanced book- 
keeping, and is being carried out in 
more detail than in the junior high 
school, which fact will be evidenced 
by the accounts carried on the gen- 
eral ledger of the company. 

The successful management of the 
company resolves into the solution 
of the following problems namely 
those of: 

1. Organization 
2. Administration 
3. Operation 


Student Organization 


The proper organization of the 
company will provide the necessary 
officers and define their duties, so 
that each person in the organization 
will know to whom he is responsible, 
and that all business will be ‘con- 
ducted through the proper channels. 
An illustration of the Organization 
Chart of the Student Equipment Mu- 
tual Insurance Company at The Wil- 
liam Horlick High School, Racine, 
Wisc., appears at the bottom of the 
preceding page. 


The writer is fully aware that the 
chart may not be ideal from the 
standpoint of administration, but it 
does one important thing and that 
is to provide each student in the class 
with a position of importance. Some 
of the students hold two positions, in 
fact most of them are home room 
agents, as well as office holders. 


Company Administration 


After the organization has been 
set up, the next point of importance 
is the administration of the affairs of 
the company. This presents many 
difficulties; some of them are: 

1. What can be insured? 

2. The rates to be charged per 

semester or year? 

3. How will losses be proven? 

4. How much will be paid in case 
of loss and what can be done in 
the way of replacement where 
advisable ? 

5. What will be accepted as proof 
of loss? 

6. What restrictions will be placed 
on losses as to indemnification ? 

7. What will be done with surplus 
funds? 

As to question number one, the 
writer has answered that question in 
preceding paragraphs. 

The rates at the present time are 
those established in the junior high 
school, and were based on the ex- 


R. M. Sabin 


Instructor in Accounting, The 
William Horlick High School. 
Racine, Wis. 


perience of lost books for a period 
of one semester, and have proven 
satisfactory. The rate will, of 
course, depend upon a great many 
things that will enter into the risk, 
and of course will not be same in any 
high school. 

The rates established in the Mc- 
Kinley Junior High School are as 
follows : 


Scientific Rates 


All books beyond this at the rate 
of 1 cent each, that is five books 15 
cents, 6 books 16 cents, etc. The 
rate for gym equipment is 20 cents 
for shoes, shirt and trunks, but since 
this is an experimental rate for this 
semester, it is unscientific and can- 
not be depended upon. However, we 
are not insuring gym equipment 
alone, as it will only be accepted when 
at least one book is insured. When 
four or more books are insured, a 
note book cover costing not more 
than 30 cents is insured free of 
charge, each additional note book 
two cents each. These rates have 
been found sufficiently high to cover 
all losses, expenses, and have enough 
left to pay a handsome dividend. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TYPEWRITING more thoroughly learned 
: IN ONE THIRD THE TIME 


“DIRECT DICTATION METHOD” raises 


standards of typewriting achievement over 50% 


Re 


HE “Direct Dictation Method,” 

or “Miller-Dictaphone System of 
Typewriting” is a result of many years 
of study and experimentation con- 
ducted by Professor Charles Miller, 
L.L.B., L.L.M., former instructor in 
Stenography and Typewriting at 
Columbia University. It is a simple 
method of combining auditory and 
visual typewriting instruction in which 
the auditory phase is produced by 
means of Reproducing Dictaphones 
placed in the class room, which teach 
by direct transcription from lessons 
recorded on wax cylinders. 


CTUAL comparative tests of 
both controlled and _ general 
classes have proved the “Direct Dicta- 
tion Method” from 50% to 65% su- 
perior to the old way of teaching type- 
writing. The pupils like it — and can 
devote the time saved to more pertinent 
subjects such as English, punctuation, 


Educational Bureau, Room 206 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 


etc. The teachers, too, are released for 
training the pupils in these more vital 
phases of business education. Also, this 
method automatically familiarizes the 
student with The Dictaphone as an 
office appliance, which is in itself a 
valuable asset. 


S the result of successful experi- 
ment the city of Chicago has 
adopted the Miller-Dictaphone System 
of Typewriting. Many great Univer- 
sities and Vocational Schools find the 
“Direct Dictation Method” of far su- 
perior educational value than the tra- 
ditional system. 


E will be glad to send you an 

interesting free leaflet describ- 
ing how the Miller Dictaphone System 
of Typewriting can effect a real ad- 
vance in your standards of typewriting 
accomplishment. 


I would like to learn more about the “Direct Dictation Method” of teaching 


typewriting. 
Please send your free leaflet. 
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A Classroom in Speedwa School Showing Machine Equipment 


Use of Latest Office Devices 


Coupled with Unique Financing System for Pupils 


Spells Success for Sbeedwa 
School, St. Louis 


By Oliver S. Arata 


VIDENTLY this 
School in St. Louis, Mo., is 


Speedwa 


different. At least it is not 

common for such an institution to 
finance its own pupils through its 
training courses and take a chance on 
being paid sometime in the future. 

Yet that is just what the Speedwa 
School is doing. ; 

Financial Aid 

A fund of $50,000 has been set 
aside by this school for this purpose, 
and in the seven years in which this 
system has functioned not one sin- 
gle student has failed to meet his or 
her obligations. Many of these stu- 
dents are now heads of their own 
businesses and owe their good tor- 
tune entirely to the school which fur- 
nished them the start in the confi- 
dence that they would make good. 

Of course, this financing wasn't 
done promiscuously. Great care was 
exercised in accepting desirable ap- 
plicants, and the end has more than 
justified the means 


The Speedwa School, by the way, 
owns up to some novel twists in its 
curricula. For one thing, it gives 
a complete course in telephone 
switchboard operation. The com- 


I would say that the 
men who show honesty, 
application, persistence 
and judgment in their 
studies and who, there- 
fore, rank high, are more 
likely to succeed in after 
life because of the ac- 
quirement of these habits 
than those who do not ac- 
quire them, provided, of 
course, they take up lines 
of work for which they 
are adapted.— Davin Kin- 
LEY, Univ. of Ill. 


bination of text-book study and prac- 
tical experience right in the schooi 
makes the graduates of that course 
particularly desirable to every ele- 
ment of business. 

The school is also equipped com- 
pletely with all modern office devices 
—adding machines, comptometers, 
bookkeeping machines Ediphones, 
Dictaphones, electric tabulators, ete. 
What is more, a thorough course in 
the maintenance, repairing and _ sal- 
vaging of these machines is open to 
those desiring it. 


New Equipment 


Just recently the school purchased 
about $9,000 worth of Remington 
noiseless typewriters in replacement 
of similar equipment, and according 
to Mr. A. H. White, the president of 
the school, and Mr Millsap, the 
principal, with every purchase of 
and investment in the most modern 
appliances as they appear, has come 
a correspondingly larger amount of 
success to crown their efforts. 
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Charles A. Weeks 


President Charles A. Weeks & Co. 
Advertising Agency 


AKE a day letter, Miss 
Brown.” 

“A what?” 

“A day letter.” 

“What kind of stationery do I 
use?” 

Far fetched? Yet that is what 
actual!y occurred in our office when 
one of our executives wanted to send 
a rush order to a salesman. 


The Days That Were 


It used to be that business firms 
wanted to do much of the training 
of their employees. That was in the 
day when each business hugged to 
itself its own individual methods, but 
today, business practice has become 
more or less standardized, and execu- 
tives realize that too much emphasis 
has been put upon mere methods, 
thereby consuming high-priced time 
that might otherwise be devoted to 
expanding the business, or other more 
important features. In the rapid pace 


TIPS 


from Business Man 


LO 


Business Schools 


By Charles A. Weeks 


maintained by the modern commer- 
cial world, office employees carry on 
the major part of the routine with 
little supervision. A business man con- 
siders that a graduate of a commer- 
cial course should be able to fit into 
his organization and take over and 
handle its detail work without a pro- 
longed amount of coaching and ex- 
planation. 


Need More Experience 


As a business man, if I may make 
one general criticism of the business 
school of today—it is that such edu- 
cational institutions have not yet 
awakened to the importance of this 
matter, and are still graduating young 
people who are excellent as machines. 
In my estimation, too much emphasis 
is placed upon the elements of speed 
and the other mechanics of a com- 
mercial education, rather than on the 
hundred and one little things that go 
to make up a smoothly running office 
organization. 

Perhaps every business man would 
have different ideas as to what he re- 
quires from his assistants. 

But all agree that more than just 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing is necessary. A manager of an 
employment agency recently told me 


that his greatest difficulty is placing 
inexperienced office workers, irrespec- 
tive of the business educational train- 
ing that they may have received, or 
the school from which they gradu- 
ated. His opinion corresponded with 
my own experience. The reason he 
assigned for this was that so many of 
the recent graduates do not know 
much more than the bare rudiments 
of their work. 

I list below some of the things 
that I have noticed particularly in 
our office, when young ladies are 
accepted directly from business train- 
ing schools. 

Some of these may be considered 
almost trivial, and yet, when they 
interrupt the smoothly running or- 
ganization of business, they may 
represent a substantial cost to the 
employer. 


Knowledge of Details 


How many graduates are ac- 
quainted with even the usual rates 
and ruies of the Post Office. Depart- 
ment—to say nothing of foreign rates, 
parcel post, postal insurance, etc.? A 
letter sent to an important customer 
or a prospective customer, without 
sufficient postage, would hardly re- 
ceive the reception intended for it. 
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_ This is particularly true in foreign 
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countries where the rules for insuffi- 
ciently stamped mail, carry with them 
a penalty of an additional cost to the 
recipient. 

Along the same general weakness 
in training is the inability of the usual 
stenographer to make out intelligent 
shipping instructions: labels, bills-of- 
lading, etc. In a large firm where 
all this is done by the shipping depart- 
ment, the office may not be required 
to take care of this in its entirety, 
and, yet, a shipping department is 
controlled by the orders received from 


the office, and if these orders are in- | 


correct or inaccurate, a shipment may 
easily go astray with an attendant 
cost of a customer’s good will. 


Lack Filing Knowledge 


How many schools teach even the 
elementary principles of shipping, 
freight or express? 

I spoke to a young lady the other 
day about some material for a “tick- 


ler file.” She looked at me with an- 


amazed expression as if she thought 
I was trying to be ‘entertaining. Each 
office, with which I have been con- 
nected, has had some form of a 
“tickler” file, but I have never found 
a graduate of a business school who 
knew what it was all about until they 
were instructed in the office. 


Much to Learn 


I can appreciate that it would be 
extremely difficult to teach more than 
a few methods of filing to any student, 
but if they are entirely grounded in 
principles, then it would be compara- 
tively easy for them to adapt them- 
selves to the method in use in the 
office in which they are employed. 
This is equally true in bookkeeping, 
although I understand that many 
schools have recognized this fact and 
do not concentrate upon bookkeep- 
ing “systems” as much as they did 
formerly. 

There are many of the smaller 
duties required of a stenographer that 
seemingly according to present school 


What’s the Matter? 


“Give us better text books” 
cries Mr. D. N. Towe, head 
of the Boyd School for Sec- 
retaries, Washington, D. C. 
“Too many antiquated text 
books are being used in the 
schools today and too many 
of these are being offered for 
sale by the publishers. We 
want new books, up-to-date, 
and they must be kept that 
way. There may be hun- 
dreds of other problems con- 
fronting the commercial 
schools, but that of the text 
book stands near the top of 
the list. Without the proper 
text books it is impossible to 
advance along any intelligent 
line.” 

The findings of a research 
study conducted by the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware As- 
sociation for the purpose of 
improving the quality of text- 
books in commercial arith- 
metic were just recently pub- 
lished. This association like 
many others is keenly inter- 
ested in what business schools 
are doing. This is what the 
United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has to say about the 
| result of this research: 

“In the past many textbooks 
for this and other commercial 
subjects have been prepared 
by authors whose business 
experience, if any, was not 
sufficient to enable them to 
record accurately prac- 
tices in business. In spite of 
this fact, these textbooks 
have been used as though 
they were prepared by spe- 
cialists in particular fields. 

“Considering the educa- 
tional and vocational impor- 
tance of accuracy in text- 
books, it is essential that the 
commercial textbooks con- 
form to the customs and prac- 
tices in business. The study 
included the examination of 
110 arithmetics, and ninety of 
them contained inaccurate 
statements. As a result of 
the research, 4,560 correc- 
tions were made and reported 
to the twenty-six publishers 
of the texts. The responses 
from the authors and pub- 
lishers have proved the 
worthiness of business men’s 
efforts to put commercial 
education on a fact basis.” 


training methods, they must learn 
after employment instead of before. 
Such for instance :— 


Important Details 


How to open mail, arranging it 
in its order for the inspection of the 
executive; keeping checks and other 
enclosures with the proper letters; 
checking return addresses before the 
envelopes are destroyed, etc. How 
to answer the telephone, the impor- 
tance of the pleasant reception of 
calls; the difference between a sociak 
and a business conversation and what 
should be ascertained from the person 
calling. How to greet callers; how to 
act as a buffer between the executive 
and people who should not take up his 
time and yet not antagonize the caller. 


Aiding the Executive 


They must know how to keep an 
executive’s desk cleared without dis- 
turbing important papers or the ar- 
rangement of his data; to make 
up itineraries for salesmen; how to 
consult and use directories and other 
reference books; what to do with 
salesmen reports ; quick ways to sign, 
fold, seal and stamp mailing cam- 
paigns; and the innumerable other 
features of daily office practice. 


Trained Teachers 


When this weakness upon the part 
of business school graduates is ana- 
lyzed, I am inclined to believe that it 
is caused at least some extent, by the 
fact that correspondingly few com- 
mercial teachers have received any 
practical training in office work. If 
they would spend their vacations or 
even time out of school work, as em- 
ployees of a business office, I am sure 
that they would find it necessary and 
advisable to incorporate in their 
courses many business practices which 
we poor business men now have to 
teach to each new employee, at a cost 
of our own time which might better 
be spent in more productive fields. 
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No. 175—Crystal glass, double inkwell 
5x71” red and black top. Pin cup and pre 
pen rack combined. Very practical for On 
commercial schools. 


1929 Bunch of Dates. These calendars 
are now ready. They show the present 
month; also the month before and after. kee 
Day, date and number of the month runs 
across the bottom of pad—a most con- 
venient feature. in 


No. 535—Self-closing Inkstand with 
pen rack—also made in double Inkstand also act 
for red and black ink. Self-closing cov- 


is 1 
ers that automatically close upon with- 
drawing pen. one 


ma 
HARDWARE thi: 
Stick Files 
Letter Openers 
Hanging Files 
Check C llers 
Check Protectors : 
Pen Racks : tall 
XPERIENCE, that best of all teachers, has enabled us to GLASSWARE ee 
sense the needs and conveniences of all types of Sponge Cups 
_ schools. Pen Wipers 
@ We now welcome the opportunity afforded us by this ak ing the 
new publication, The Business School Journal, to cin Cope ing 
acquaint the commercial school executive in the “tor Ink Wells the 
practical usefulness of our entire line. tig fae ful 
@ May we sincerely hope that we be accorded the same Cut Glass Ink Wells | 
kind of interest in this field as we already enjoy in ae 
Ld the general school field. ‘e fal 
@ We would appreciate an opportunity to supply your tim 
needs in any or all the lines we carry. eqt 
tha 


93 John Street 


The Leading Inkstand Manufacturers ‘ 
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Send Them 


Back High School 


warns private school head speaking of applicants 
for admission into private business schools 
who have not at least a High School 
education or equivalent 


HE one big difficulty in 
the life of this school,” 
says J. A. Youngstrom, 
president of the American College at 
Omaha, Neb., “is to have some one 
always on hand to fill the calls com- 
ing from the business world. No 
longer is it necessary to beg for a 
place for the business college grad- 
uate. The trouble at this time is to 
keep the student in the school until 

you know he is thoroughly grounded 
in the requirements of the very ex- 
acting business world of today. This 
is not the fault of the student, but is 

one of the results of the heavy de- 
mands placed on business schools at 
this time. 


¢ 


Keeping in Advance 


“A real problem, and one that vi- 
tally concerns the business world of 
today, is to supply competent help. 
So great is the call and so anxious 
the young man or woman to be earn- 
ing, that too often students take up 
the cares of the business world before 
fully fitted. We discourage that and 
endeavor to make the pupil see the 
fallacy. Better to spend a little more 
time and money and know one is fully 
equipped to take the best position 
than to struggle along always as a 
second-rater. The requirements of 
the business world are growing in 
severity each year. Lucky is the 
school that can keep in advance of 
those requirements. 

“Another distasteful thing that we 


By Charles P. Rodman 


must do at times is to refuse admis- 
sion to candidates who have not at 
least completed the present require- 
ments of a high school course. There 
is no use in taking the money or wast- 
ing the time of such an applicant. 
You injure the school if you do and 
at the same time rob the pupil,” says 
Mr. Youngstrom. “Competition is 
too keen and you are really doing 


‘the young man or woman a kindness 


to advise them to complete the high 
school course before attempting to 


CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


On the teaching staff of 
the VanSant Business 
College, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, there are seven ladies 
and only one man. 

There’s a reason for it, 
too. 

The management “has 
found that ladies are more 
patient and take time to 
see that every pupil un- 
derstands the problems 
before proceeding further. 


Then also, the majority of 
the pupils seeking en- 
trance into the business 
world are ladies and it 
just seems naturai to 
place lady instructors in 
charge of them.” 
Now,men, one at a time. 


make the grade in the business col- 
lege.” 

“Another real problem of the 
business college of today,” continues 
Mr. Youngstrom, “is to keep a year 
ahead of the changes in the business 
world. Then you must so alter your 
system that you will have competent 
people on hand properly fitted to sup- 
ply the changed demands. One might 
think that was a gamble, but such 
is not the case for one who tries to 
keep in touch. When any radical 
change is contemplated these days one 
of the first things your competent 
business man does is to call in the 
head of some good business school 
and consult with him. Your busi- 
ness man desires to know if the 
change should be made would he be 
able to find help of the right kind 
to carry out the move; otherwise he 
is a little slow in changing. 


Business Adviser 


“From this it will be observed your 
business college manager of today 
is a real business man as well as an 
adviser to big business. 

“There was a time when it was 
impossible to induce any one to fi- 
nance a business school. Thanks to 
the big demand now for well fitted 
men and women in the _ business 
world the college owner is able to do 
his own financing and save money 
from the venture. The business col- 
leg: is now a part of big business 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The World's Typewriting Record 


in every class, Professional, Amateur, and Novice, is held 
by typists who learned from Charles E. Smith’s textbook 


“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” 


Do you know that Mr. Smith has been training World’s 
Champions for over a quarter of a century, and that 
the winner of every World’s Professional Championship 
has at some time or other been trained under his 
direction? 


The last three World’s Amateur Champions, 
namely, Miss Stella Willins, Miss Josephine 
Pitisan, and Miss Irma Wright, learned 
touch typewriting from Mr. Smith’s 


“PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING” 


If you are looking for the best textbook—if you are thinking of planning 
to have some of your students win typewriting championships, you should 
at once investigate the merits of this standard text which has been prom- 
inently before the public for the last twenty-five years during which time 
it has been revised and brought up-to-date sixteen times. 


*A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING” 


is all that its name implies. 


Regular, paper, 16th Edn., 120 pages................. 


Regular, cloth, 16th Edn., 120 pages................. 1.35 
Enlarged Edn. (Balanced Hand Method) 208 pages.... 1.60 
Enlarged Edn. (“B” truck with left hand) 208 pages.... 1.60 


Mr. Smith’s book was born in the crucible of experience; it grew up in the classroom. It was 
first published before the touch system was generally recognized as feasible and so became 
a pioneer on the subject of touch typewriting. 


ASK TO SEE A COPY 


A. PITMAN AND SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET - - NEW YORK 
anv at LONDON - BATH MELBOURNE TORONTO 
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The Cake Ice 
That 


Hurled Him Into Wealth and Fame 


OLKS must have smiled when 
on a cold, raw morning in 
March, just twenty years ago, 
there trudged up Main Street of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a youth, obvi- 
ously of foreign birth, clad in sum- 
mery clothes, a straw hat, and carry- 
ing a voluminous “trunk” suit-case. 

But among them were some more 
discerning than others, who perceived 
in those deep Italian eyes a fiery pur- 
pose, a vision and the will to carry it 
through, despite seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

Now, they are the ones to say, “I 
always knew he’d make good in a 
big way!” 
looms large in his community and, in 
fact, in many sections of the country. 


Came to America 


The boy who manfully faced the 
gale of unaccustomed winter and the 
poorly suppressed ridicule of those 
who ought to have known better, is 
the present head of famous Eastman 
College, and of sixteen other great 
manufacturing and business enter- 
prises. 

And therein lies a story—a tale of 
achievement, of indomitable will 
power seldom equalled. 

John B. Marian was born in Sezze 
near Rome, and educated in the fa- 
mous Salesian and American colleges 
of Italy. Ever seeking an outlet for 
his boundless energy, he left his na- 


tive country at the early age of seven- _ 


For John B. Marian 


By Henry Alderson Brett 


teen against his parents’ admonitions, 
and came to America, the land of 
promise. And in his case, the promise 
has been fulfilled abundantly ! 


John B. Marian 


President, Easiman School of Business, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Thinking someone he had formerly 
known in Italy was in Poughkeepsie, 
he went directly to that thriving city 
on the beautiful Hudson River, just 
two hours from New York City. 

But his friend had gone. Without 
friends, without money, with no 
knowledge of the English language, 
the immigrant boy stood irresolute. 
But only for a time, for he soon 


found work; though it was nothing 
he liked, nor that seemed to lead at 
all to that vision of success constant- 
lv before his eyes. 

His first jobs were on the railroad, 
digging ditches, and in a cigar fac- 
tory, patiently wrapping filler. These 
occupations gave place within a year 
or two to a “position” as iceman. 
From this humble beginning, came the 
romance of his career. 

For it was while he was delivering 
ice at Eastman College, that the un- 
expected happened. 


Down Came the Ice 


One day, as he cheerily climbed the 
three flights of stairs to a water 
cooler on the top floor, the tongs 
slipped. Down came the ice with a 
crash that resounded throughout the 
building. From stair to stair the ice 
slammed and banged, and from door- 
ways rushed anxious teachers and 
students, to find the cause for this 
tremendous disturbance. 

On the top stair, they saw a bashful 
Italian boy, twirling his cap, almost 
incoherent in his embarrassment. In 
the relief of the moment, good-na- 
tured raillery was indulged in by 
many of the onlookers, adding to the 
concern of the foreign youth. Finally, 
his Latin blood boiled at some of the 
remarks (probably innocently meant) 
and shaking his first at them he 
shouted, “I'll show you!” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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If You Want wo be 


Successful in Business 


Specialize! 


Not Much Chance for ‘‘all-around- 
man’ in Business These Days 


HE chief topic of interest to- 
day is BUSINESS 


Enmeshed as we are in the 
complexities of our school work, it 
is difficult to keep up with everything 
that occurs and frequently we do not 
secure che changed perspective on 
conditions in this old world of ours 
quite as soon as we might like. 

For instance, many school men 
proceed from the premise, which was 
wholly acceptable but a few years 
ago, that the young gentleman in his 
class will find his happiest place in 
life as a member of one of the pro- 
fessions. But even a casual survey 
of the situation as it exists today 
indicates that too many have sought 


success through the professional 
channels and as a result practically 
every profession is overcrowded. 


The young people, who become doc- 
tors or lawyers, therefore, find it nec- 
essary to serve a long apprenticeship 
at poor pay, even after they have 
completed their studies. 


Era of Progress 


This is distinctly a commercial age 
—an era of progress wherein the 
trained business man has _ forged 
ahead to real leadership—in money 
power, in responsibility and in 
prestige. 

It is a trend which is noticeable 
everywhere. Consider the output of 
our publishers. It has been author- 


Says 
Conrad Campbell 


itatively stated that in the past decade 
the increase in the publication of 
business books has been well over 
one thousand percent, clearly indicat- 
ing the receptivity of the world at 
large to the place that business now 
occupies. 

Even in our fiction is this impor- 
tance of business evident. Our auth- 
ors who used to depend »»o0n high 
society for their atmos; re now 
write their stories with the locale cen- 
tered in a business office or in some 
commercial field of endeavor. 


Many IIl-Advised 


Is it any wonder that to the far- 
seeing and ambitious youth of today. 
the business world holds promise of 
everything that makes life worth 
while? To him it seems that oppor- 
tunities are greater, more liberal and 
far more available than ever before. 
If he be a student of economics he 
sees clearly that our great country 
with its resources sufficient to feed 
and clothe the world requires a con- 
stant supply of men qualified to con- 
duct its affairs. 

But herein lies a danger With 
this increase of interest in business 
and with the large number of young 
men who are now planning to make 
business a life career, it is unfortu- 


nate that many of these young people 
are ill-advised quite often by the very 
people who should help them most. 
The members of the scholastic field 
to whom they look for helpful sug- 
gestions often disregard, or perhaps 
they do not know, the requirements 
for success in the commercial world. 

It used to be that business was a 
matter of growth for the individual. 
The boy or girl, who entered busi- 
ness after an elementary education, 
by diligent application to the duties 
given him and by open eyes to per- 
ceive all that went on about him, 
could reasonably expect to advance 
slowly but surely to a place of some 
importance. In those days, business 
men felt that they wished to train the 
young people who entered their con- 
cerns according to their own meth- 
ods. 


Standardized Methods 


Today, it is different. Business 
men have found that previously they 
gave too much attention to mere 
methods and devoted too much time 
to some individual way of conducting 
their business. The highly prized 
secret plans and ideas for conducting 
their business methods are becoming 
more standardized every day. Ef- 
ficiency demands that a method that 
has proven successful for one busi- 
ness be adopted for other types of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“Your New Shorthand 


enabled us to Graduate Times 
as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” principal 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 
Rahway, N. J. 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 
THE ABOVE 


A Prominent School in Rochester N 
Writes: ee O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
“We “ senate that it is in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
eee ee ee method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes “‘full-up” 
know anything about. Pp 
to the last day of the term. 
July 22, 1927. 
“we fire Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
people eg ge pi dine They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
oe no trouble at all in taking mis- progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 
beat cellaneous dictation of a rather 
most. Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
field ot’ slighty development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
1 sug- words a minute. They read back versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
srhaps their notes with oo fl plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
; standard systems, is amazed and 
Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
idual, to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
busi- dine vies striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
ation consideration.” . . . learning this new shorthand have been established. 
luti : E. W. K. 
uties 
“per- “yam pleased to say that I Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
hi have started a class, and that my they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
1m, pupils are doing remarkably well. shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. }'Then 
vance They like it and find it amazing- mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete : 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
some Ssciiadiah wean -gu:dniereing data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
iness of the highest praises. May it interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
h soon reap the reward that most many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 
1 the surely awaits it—universal recog- A 
con- 
1eth- 
if 
ness 
they 
1ere ' 
ssa What would you : Textbook Publishing Corp. 
Hing This coupon : 125 west 42nd Street 
thin 
of a commercial school brings ou § 
ing which still held on to an old letter press for ; ' Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 
ing copying letters? f ull details ‘ Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 
Ff —and wrote all its letters in long-hand? ; 
—which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
and had no telephone? 
of UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
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A real, work- 
able Insur- 
ance System 
on a minia- 
ture scale is 
becoming 
more and 
mor? popular 
in the commercial schools each 


new semester. 


Thus far, however, due to the 
comparative newness of the idea 
and the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents, little thought has been 
given to a standardized set of 
records as used by the Insurance 
Companies themselves. 


that are now or 
starting 
INSURANCE 


an 


advertisement 
of interest to the schools 
contemplating “© 


an 
SYSTEM 


having 
always been 
in close con- 
tact with 
and having 
had consider- 
able experience in printing card 
forms used by many of the 
largest Insurance Companies, 
are in a position to offer you 
practical advice and suggestions 
in the matter of proper form 
cards and suitable cabinets for 
the installation of systems. 


Inquiries for sample forms and 
literature on cabinets will be sent 
gladly to interested schools. 


United States 


Card Index 
Company 


112 Liberty St. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Famous Plastic Cleaner 


Kansas Agency 


WESTERN TYPEWRITER CO. 
520 Kansas Ave. 
Topeka 


Chicago Agency 


TYPE RITE SUPPLY CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive 


General Agent, Pacific Coast 


AMES SUPPLY CO., INC. 
507 Mission St. San Francisco, Calif. 


WHAT IT Is! 


Norta is a plastic composition 
that cleans the type instantly and 
thoroughly. Just press it on the 


1 type using moderate force and 


note the result! After using fold 
it together so that the soiled part 
is inside—this avoids touching 
same. The foreign matter disinte- 
grates at once and Norta is ready 
for the next operation—a cake 
of Norta lasts about 6 months. 


Write nearest Agency or 


NORTA DISTRIBUTING CO. 
350 Broadway New York City 


Nowen 


The 
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The Business 
School Journal 
Makes Many 
New Friends 


at the National 
Stationers and 
Office Outfitters 
Convention in 
West Baden, Ind. 


New Office Devices 


Stationers and Office Outfitters Show W hat 
Best Equipped Businesses 


HE close relationship between 
commercial education and 
business was never more evi- 

denced than at the 23rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Stationers, Office Outfitters and 
Manufacturers held in West Baden, 
Ind., from October 8th :to the 12th, 
inclusive. 

In the spacious ard beautiful Atri- 
um Court of the West Baden Springs 
Hotel, the headquarters of the con- 
vention, were displayed the various 
new products devised by the manu- 
facturers of supplies and equipment 
with which every teacher and stu- 
dent in the field of commercial educa- 
tion must eventually become familiar. 

Ideally arranged for the constant 
inspection of all visitors were the lat- 
est twists in blank books, loose-leaf 
devices, inks and adhesives, number- 
ing and stamping machines, dating 
machines, carbon papers and type- 
writer ribbons, fountain pens and me- 


chanical pencils, steel pens, lead pen- 
cls and pencil sharpeners, ink wells, 
desk sets, stapling machines, clips, 
fasteners, pins; all sorts of hardware 
and glassware devices for school use, 
business stationery, metal and wooden 
desks, filing cabinets and index sys- 
tems, and a host of other things too 
numerous to mention. 

It is to be regretted that every per- 
son interested in commercial educa- 
tion should not have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the display, for 
in it and by it could be gauged the 
demands of Business for constant- 
ly newér and better materials in 
keeping with its own progress. 

The four days of the convention 
did not allow an idle moment. Each 
session and meeting saw and heard 
some of the highest authorities in 
the business world. Among the 
speakers were Arthur Sapp, Past 
President of the Rotary Internation- 
al, whose picture of the modern busi- 


are Using 


ness age was a piece of true Rotarian 
philosophy; Woodson P. Waddy, 
President of the Association, who 
presented his annual report; Dr. 
H. C. Dunn, Assistant Chief Business 
Specialist in the Department of 
Commerce, whose lucid and analytical 
discourse on “Costs, Customers and 
Profits,” was probably the feature 
of the first day’s session; Ralph Par- 
lette, an internationally famous busi- 
ness psychologist; Lawrence  L. 
Smith, of the Gibson Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, who reported his 
investigation of the stationery field; 
George Schuster, of the Department 
of Commerce, who advocated the 
reduction of the number and styles 
of various products for the good of 
the industry ; W. W. Garrison, of the 
McJunkin Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “Cooperative 
Advertising.” 

The convention went on record in 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Closing Inkstand 


Opens at a touch 

Does not spurt the ink 

Easy to fill and clean 

Prevents Evaporation 

Covers made of Bakelite. No com- 
plicated parts. Does not get out 
of order. 


Bachrach Specialty Co. 


At Your STATIONER or WRITE TO 


Two Modern Office Utilities Which Should Be On Every Desk 
The Presto Automatic The Presto Moistener 


The roller distributes just enough 
b moisture where you want it. 


Flow is easily regulated insur- 
ing clean and neat work. 


Handy as your 
fountain pen 


PRICE 50c 
2275 Third Ave., New York 


you may hold all your 
papers together temporarily, 
yet securely, with the 


paper FASTENER ==! 


of 
Under-side view 
a file of 
showing a temporar) 
stitch. 


i le pres- 
With a gent 
sure of the thumbs 
to the left, any» or 
all papers may be re- 


a 
moved easily, quickly 
and neatly. 


This Fastener has every- 
thing that every other 
fastener claims, but, in 
addition, it one 
thing that none of the 
others have, 


temporary stitch 
— a simple, patented de- 
vice that may be shifted 


to make either a perma- 
nent or temporary stitch. 


The ease with which our regular representa- 
tives sell a STAR FASTENER, once they show 
it, should make this a desirable opportunity 
to you to make some extra money. 
for an open territory. 


THE SPHZAES PAPER FASTENER CO., Inc. 


67 West 44TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Write 
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The | 
IMPLICATOR 


The Desk Duplicator 
can help you to 


= 


Rough idea of a temporary stitch 
made only by a STAR PAPER FASTENER. 


Stamp Out Wasted Effort 


500 Copies! 
In2O Minutes 


of any typed or written matter from 
one dry stencil. It is particularly 
desirable for getting out test papers 
and bulletins quickly and _ neatly. 
500 now in use in N.Y. City Schools. 


eo: Operations Clamp on the SIM- 
P PLICATOR. Print 25 copies 

a minute from original. 

We will mail you com- 
plete outfit of either 
size, 


Post Card 
and Note 
Size Outfit 


$15 


Letter Size 


on receipt of 


guaranteed, or full 
A purchase price re- 
funded if  re- 
©, turned in 10 days 
SALESMEN: 
Write for 
exclusive 
territory. 


SIMPLICATOR CORP. 
136 S. Liberty St. New York, N. Y. 
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Merchants Train: School Instruct 


(Continued from page 7) 


its Retail Trade Board the merchants 
and the school officials in conferences 
decided upon this beneficial coopera- 
tion. The relation of these two co- 
operating agencies has been most cor- 
dial and helpful. The courses in the 
schools have been planned by the 
teachers and by the educational di- 
rectors of the stores working to- 
gether, so that the instruction in the 
school and the training in the stores 
would dovetail and insure the proper 
preparation of the pupils. 


Outline of Work 


As a result of these conferences 
an outline of Merchandising and 
Retail Selling was printed by the 
School Committee under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edward J. Rowse, Com- 
mercial Co-ordinator in charge of the 
commercial relations of the schools 
with the merchants. This document 
is now available and embraces the 
composite opinions of the teaching 
profession and of the merchants as 
to the best methods of training the 
pupils for their work. Moreover the 
participation of the merchants in this 
work assures a greater interest not 
only in the training, but in the pupils, 
the product of this training. 

For example:—When instruction 
in the schools is given in a certain 
subject in retail selling, the pupils 
are shortly called upon to perform 
that same work in the stores. In this 
way the merchant continues the train- 
ing for which instruction has been 
given in the school. The teachers 
acting as co-ordinators under the di- 
rection of Mr. Edward J. Rowse are 
responsible for the proper instruc- 
tion and for the necessary follow-up 
work to insure satisfactory results. 


Merit of System 


Now what does this mean to the 
merchants of Boston? It means 
this: 

1. It brings 1500 pupils each year 
in contact with the stores. 

2. It acquaints pupils with the 


merchandise in the stores and with 
the stores themselves, their policy, 
service and prices. 

3. It teaches the pupils who come 
in contact with merchandising and 
selling, how to become better custom- 
ers. 

4. It keeps a great many teachers, 
both commercial and academic, in- 
terested in the solution of personnel 
work in the stores. 


Edward J. Rowse 


Commercial Co-ordinator in Charge of 
Commercial Relations Between Schools 
and Merchants of Boston, Mass. 


5. It turns the attention of a 
great many pupils towards work in 
the store as an occupation. 

6. It helps break down the preju- 
dice against store employment. 

7. It makes available a contingent 
selling force numbering about 1500 
trained beginners. 

8. It brings these pupils in con- 
tact with actual store employment 
while still under the careful school 
supervision. 

9. It makes for a better under- 
standing of the two great agencies, 
the stores and the public schools. 

10. It makes it possible for the 
schools to use store experience as a 


basis for classroom instruction, and 
for the personnel and _ educational 
groups in the stores to make sugges- 
tions directly to the teachers of, sales- 
manship. 

In addition to the store training 
and the employment of pupils, the 
merchants of Boston have cooperated 
to make the following available: 

1. Merchandise loaned to the 
High Schools for demonstration sale 
purposes. 

2. Samples of merchandise for 
textile instruction. 

3. Speakers on technical subjects 
for class-room instruction. 

4. Blank forms and other teach- 
ing materials not available except 
through the stores. 

5. Courses of study for saleman- 
ship teachers given by the store ex- 
ecutives themselves in the stores. 

6. Advice of experts in merchan- 
dising and personnel work. 

7. Data on employment and ad- 
vancement of high school pupils in 
the stores. 

8. Job analyses and requirements 
for different store occupations. 


Authorities Approve 


The school authorities heartily ap- 
prove of practical experience under 
actual business conditions as a fit- 
ting complement to its theoretical 
training in retail selling and mer- 
chandising. With the merchants on 
one hand and with the school authori- 
ties on the other both desiring and 
appreciating such cooperation, it is 
not to be wondered that part-time 
education in selling has been a suc- 
cess. 


2. The School Instructs 


The spirit of give and take has 
been developed so that it is utter- 
most in the minds of the cooperating 
parties. The school men have found 
that the old plan of college prepara- 
tory high school course closely cop- 
ied in other courses is not adequate 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Seattle 


ness College 
uglas Business +" 
"Ohio 
The University of Chicago 


THE VERDICT OF THE FIELD.... 


Read what the colleges, universities, public high schools and 
private business schools think of The Business School Journal 


If future issues of Tue Bustness SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL can be kept up to the standard of this 
first number, you will be doing a real service 
to commercial education. 
Carlos B. Ellis, Principal, 
The High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


It’s about time that we have a real Business 
School Magazine. . . enclosing check for $2 
to show my appreciation for your efforts to 
give our profession a real magazine. The first 
number plainly shows it has changed entirely 
from the “beaten path” and that you are go- 
ing to give us something worthwhile. 
O. A. Hoffmann, President, 
Hoffmann’s Milwaukee Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Am favorably impressed . . . also heard ravor- 
able comments from business college men I 
have visited. There seems to be a real need 
for a publication of this kind. 
Clem Boling, 
La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


We wish to compliment you upon the fine ap- 
pearance and interesting contents of the first 
number. . . . You are supplying a long needed 
magazine for school executives and commercial 
teachers. For many years we felt the need of 
a discussion of such topics. 
T. A. McLean, President, - 
Douglas Business College, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


I predict for your JOURNAL a wide circulation. 


Anna Lula Dobson, 
Richard J. Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SD From one of the best and = 


foremost authorities of 
commercial education in 
the country, we have 
this: 


*In contents, make-up, 
advertising, it 
surpasses anything I 
have so far seen in 
the commercial educa- 
tional field. It will 
be a pleasure . . . 
to recommend it to 
the many commercial 
teachers with whom 
I come in contact. 


Walter P. Steinbaeuser, 
A.M., Litt.D. 


The LeMaster Institute, 


Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


I assure you of my hearty co-operation. 


Carl Naether, M. A., 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


TRATIO iON ACCOUNTANCY | SHORTHAND 
ADVERTISING 


AnD EXTENSION cours 
N.Y 


October 29, 1928 


Osteder 17, 1926. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 
ADMINISTRATION BUILOING, 16 BEACON STREET 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT FLOOR 


Crtover 1293. 


RE Tore, 


Ross Business College, Inc 


Thord Fleer 


Grand Junction, Colorado 


cetober 16, 1928 


MON Doe, Secretary: 


OFFICE OF tHe 


Enclosed please find my personal check for 
$2.00. I predict a great future for this needy 
magazine. 
Harry D. Boon, 
New Castle Public Schools, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, 


I commend you upon your decision to pub- 
lish an independent commercial organ 
enter our subscription for one year... . We 
are with you one hundred per cent. 
Frank McKenzie, Secretary, 
The Mountain City Business College, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


I like it—my teachers like it. It is 
newsy, interesting, easy to read, and instructive. 
Bess M. Conley, 
Miss Conley’s School of Shorthand, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


There is a real place for this publication and 
I look for its steady development. . . .  Suc- 
cess to your venture. 
R. R. Aurner, Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Delighted to get a copy . . . there is a demand 
for such a magazine in the business schools of 
this country. . . . Rest assured that you will 
get our whole-hearted support. 


R. W. McGiffin, President, 
Marietta Commercial College, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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Business, is Si 
BNSiwess 
October 13, 1928 — 
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MISS CONLEY'S SCHOOL 
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October 12, 


SHORTHAND 


PITTSBURGH, PENN’'A 


STRORRIDG 
Lefeyetio Avenu 
Breckiya 


129 NORTH HIGHLAND AVE 
EAST END 
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1s28 19, 


27 


the 


gateway to a 


heck for 
his needy 
$38,000,000 market ! 
sylvania, 
pub hearty response that the first issue has chases $38,000,000 of supplies and equip- 
We @ received, again justifies our belief that we ment alone! 

"ys have a magazine that will serve its readers 

. . 
Pnnessee, and advertisers. It 1S the only medium through which the 

story of your product goes directly to the 
ructiv. THE BusiNEss SCHOOL JOURNAL is the first commercial teacher and executive who 
band, and only trade magazine covering the entire specifies what materials their schools and 
| commercial school field which annually pur- their students shall use. 
yp 

on and 

Suc- 

The business student who uses your products today is 
t 
cil the business man who will buy your products tomorrow. 
1, Wis. 
— May we have the pleasure of discuss- . 
we THe Business ScHooL JourNAL? 1170 Broadway New,, York 
: Our representative will be pleased to CHICAGO BOSTON PHILAD fa 
sais call on you any time you say. 222 W. ADAMS ST. LITTLE BLDG. 119 SO. ST. 
Ohio. 
Richard J. Requolds High School 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
WINSTON-SALEM. N.C 
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They Wanted to Teach Insurance 


As to question number three, losses 

are considered proven upon a signed 
affidavit from the parent or guardian. 

In case of loss, it has been the pol- 
icy in the past to either replace the 
lost book or furnish the student with 
a cash voucher good, only at the 
school book store, for three-fourths 
of the cash value at time of loss. De- 
preciation is computed on the basis 
that a book will last five years. This 
may not be true but it is accepted ar- 
bitrarily. As to gym equipment, we 
expect to pay three-fourths of the 
cash value at time of loss. Depre- 
ciation computation has not as yet 
been decided upon. 

As to question number five, the 
student’s word and the affidavit of 
his parent is all that is asked for. 
It is the aim of the company to pay 
losses as quickly as possible 


Regulated Dividends 


There are no restrictions in the pol- 
icy at the present time. It states that 
a proven loss from any cause what- 
soever will be paid without hesita- 
tion. The option as to how the in- 
demnification will be made rests with 
the company in every case. 

As to dividends, the policy has 
been to pay a dividend every four 
weeks, but this may be deferred un- 
til the end of the semester, those 
leaving at that time receiving a cash 
dividend, and those continuing, to 
apply their dividend against the fol- 
lowing semester’s premium. 


Stock Objections 


The operation of the company be- 
gins when the home room agents 
begin to take applications for insur- 
ance in their respective home rooms. 
Of course this is a sales problem, and 
all the objections that insurance 
agents meet up with are encountered 
in the class room—the stock objec- 
tion being, I never lost a book. This 
obstacle will have to be met with a 
stock answer, that thousands of 


homes are insured that will never 
burn down, but insurance will be 
carried to meet the loss if it should 
ever occur. 


Records are Simple 


After enough applications have 
been taken, the insurance is put in 
force upon the payment of the pre- 
mium, and then the real business of 
receiving cash, paying cash and a 
number of other transactions begins. 
This company has gone to the ex- 
pense of printing a small advertising 
folder, giving a great amount of in- 
formation about the company, the 
way it operates, and the rates. 

Since the work of keeping the rec- 
ords is in the hands of advanced 
bookkeeping students a very elaborate 
set of records is being maintained. 
This is not necessary, as very sim- 
ple records are all that are required. 
The records now kept are both of an 
accounting and _ statistical nature. 
The statistical records could be 
dropped in junior h.gh schools, as 
well as some of the more complicated 
accounts. 


Those maintained in this company 
are as follows: 


ACCOUNTING JOURNALS 
1. Cash Receipts Register 


a. For receipts of premiums 
b. For sale of recovered property 


2. Cash Disbursements Register 


a. Payments of expenses 
b. Payments of Policy Losses 
c. Payments of Dividends 


ACCOUNTING & STATISTICAL 
JOURNALS 


1. Premium Income Register 


a. To show total receipts from pre- 
miums and the apportionment to 
four week periods for purposes of 
showing income earned during four 
weeks period from which losses 
during this period must be paid. 

(The apportionment of the income as 
stated above is done for the reason 
that all deferred income must be car- 
ried as a liability and not taken up as 
income. This is done to acquaint the 
students with Insurance 
laws.) 


STATISTICAL JOURNALS 


1. Policy Loss Register 
a. To show losses by 4 week periods 
applicable against 4 weeks’ income. 
(Diagram in appendix) 
2. Policy Register © 
a. Diagram in appendix 
3. Dividend Register 


a. To show names of policy holders 
and dividend apportionment to them 
and disposition of dividend 


SCRAP BOOK 


1. Application Register 


a. Applications pasted in this book in 
order of receipt and issue of policy 


GENERALLEDGERACGOUNTS 


Assets: 


1. Cash on Hand 
Equipment Recovered 
( Books, etc.) 
. Office Equipment 
(Rubber Stamps) 
3. Deferred Expenses 
(Office Forms) 
Expenses: 
1. Policy Losses 
2. Advertising 
3. Office Expenses 


bo 


Liabilities : 
1. Accounts Payable 
Claims Proven and Unpaid 
Declared Dividends—Unpaid 
. Deferred Income 
(Premiums Received in Ad- 
vance ) 


bo 


3. Premium Income 
Portion earned this 4 week 
period 
4. Surplus 
Amounts transferred from 
above account 


The forms used are as follows: 
2. Policy Form 
3. Affidavit of Loss 
4. Dividend Notice 
5. Checks: 
A. Losses & Expenses 
B. Dividends 


(Continued on page 47) 
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What’s 


ew? 


A page devoted to the 
new things manufac- 


tured for your con- 
venience and use 


we. 


Electric Calculator 


An electrically operated calculator. 
capable of speed beyond the skill of 
any human operator, is being intro- 
duced by Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 

The electric operation, it is claimed, 
reduces the actual physical effort on 
the part of the operator to a short 
depression of the keys. The light 
key touch, which is uniform for all 
keys, actuates the motor and the 
motor instantly completes the opera- 
tion. This new key touch with the 
motor doing the work, results, the 
company states, in greater operating 
efficiency and greater production per 
operator. 

Another advantage claimed for the 
new Burroughs machine is positive 
key action. Errors due to incom- 
pleted strokes of the keys are impos- 
sible, the company states, as the op- 
erator cannot short-stroke or other- 
wise misoperate a key. 

The new calculator is similar in 
size and appearance to other Bur- 
toughs machines of this type. The 
small motor is entirely enclosed 
within the case and operates on al- 


The New Burroughs 


Latest Life-time Pen 


ternating or direct current. It runs 
only when a key is depressed. 

The new calculator, in ten-column 
totaling capacity size, is being shown 
in Burroughs offices throughout the 
country. 


New Schaeffer Item 


One of the finest lines of its kind, 
according to the makers, recently of- 
fered to the drug, jewelry, stationery 
and department store trades is the 
new desk fountain-pen set line in 
Brazilian Onyx by the W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa. 

This new line with costly bases on 
some of which classical figures serve 
to add to the artistic effect is also 


made in trophy numbers as well as 
in the regular numbers. 

Like other Sheaffer desk sets which 
have preceded it, the Onyx set is 
equipped with the black, indestructible 
Radite socket swiveled on the handy 
universal joint and carries the well 
known Lifetime Pen with shining 
black quill, circled by two gold bands. 
It may be had in a number of styles 
and shapes at quite a range of prices, 
varying from $12 for the least expen- 
sive sets up to $125 for the more ela- 
borate numbers. The higher priced 
numbers come with two Lifetime 
Pens, on some of them the front of 
the bases being indented with a spe- 
cial pencil groove or handy tray. 


Latest Faber Product 


Among the interesting new items 
now offered by Eberhard Faber is 
the “Bon Voyage” Writing Set No. 
23, which is winning friends quickly. 
It is a compact gift box, attractive 
in appearance and price, useful too, 
and appreciated by traveler and vaca- 


tionist. The small box has a hinged 


cover and is offered in striking black 
and gold, and green and gold floral 
designs, also in red and gold, and 
blue and gold spotted patterns. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A Peep into The Activities 
Educational Associations 


The New Mexico Educational As- 
sociation held its annual meeting on 
November 1-3, in Albuquerque. Dr. 
A. O. Bowden, the president, was in 
charge of the sessions. 

The Teachers Association of New 
Jersey has chosen Atlantic City as its 
annual meeting place scheduled for 
November 10-13. Dr. Henry P. Mil- 
ler will preside. 


The American Vocational Associa- 
tion will hold its next convention in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on December 13, 
14, 15. 

* 

The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation will meet in Detroit, 
Michigan, from December 27th to the 
29th inclusive. 

* 


The Central Ohio Teachers Con- 
vention will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Friday, November 9. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association, of which 
R_ L. Cooley and B. E. McCormick 
are president and secretary respec- 
tively, will be conducted in the city 
of Milwaukee from November 8th 
te 10th. 


* * * 


The Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation will meet this year in Balti- 
more on November 30 and December 
1. The officers are M. Edna Mar- 
shall, president; and Walter H. 
Davis, Secretary. 


Dr. Ernest C. Hartwell, president ; 
Harlan H. Horner, Executive Secre- 
tary; and Richard A. Searing, re- 
cording secretary, are the officers 
who will preside over the annual 
meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association to be held in 
Buffalo on November 26 and 27. An- 


nual district meetings in the same 
state will be held as follows: New 
York City, November 26-27; Buf- 
falo, November 2-3; Rochester, No- 
vember 2-3; Ithaca, November 9-10. 
On November 15-17 the West Vir- 
ginia State Education Association, of 
which Mrs. Bertha Filson, superin- 
tendent of the Mason County 
Schools, is president, will hold its an- 
nual meeting. 
Texas State Teachers Association, 
W. L. Hughes, president, and R. T. 
Ellis, secretary, will hold its annual 
meeting in San Antonio on Novem- 
ber 29-30-December 1. 


Minneapolis will witness the con- 
vention of the Minnesota Education 
Association this year on November 
8 and 10. Leonard V. Koos, of the 
University of Minnesota, is the presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Mr. Augustus O, Thomas, commis- 
sioner of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the state of Maine and presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Ed- 
ucation Associations is making plans 
for the biennial meeting of this rapid- 
ly growing organization which will be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
July 25 to August 4, 1929. 

“The purpose of this organization,” 
Dr. Thomas says, “is international 
co-operation in educational enter- 
prises, the bringing about of better 
acquaintance between the nations, 
the development of better and more 
accurate teaching materials looking 
toward the development of interna- 
tional friendship and good-will and 
the installation of justice instead of 
force in settling international difficul- 
ties.” 

Uel W. Lamkin, newly elected 

president of the National Education 


Association, has announced that the 

next annual convention—the  sixty- 

seventh—of that organization will be 

held in Atlanta, Georgia, from Feb- 

ruary 24-28 inclusive, 1929. 


The convention of the Texas 
State Teachers Association is 
scheduled for November 29th to 
December Ist inclusive in San 
.\ntonio, Texas. 


Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion will meet in Kansas City this 
year. The convention will take up 
four. days, November 14 to 17 in- 
clusive. The president is Dr. Eu- 
gene Fair. 

* 

The National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of 
Education will hold a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., December 11 and 
12 to confer with federal authorities 
on questions vital to the Council. 
Three main topics have been selected 
for discussion with government offi- 
cers. They are: educational statis- 
tics; uniform reports; and how the 
United States Bureau of Education 
can best serve as a_ clearinghouse 
for state departments of education. 

* * 


The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association is scheduled 
for November 20-23 in Richmond. 
J. J. Kelley, Jr. will preside. 


From November 24-28 the South 
Dakota Education Association will 
meet in the city of Mitchell. Lyman 
M. Fort is the president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The North Dakota Association, of 
which S. J. A. Boyd is president, and 
M. E. McCurdy, secretary, will hold 
its annual meeting from November 
7 to 9. 
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Charles L. Swem 


ROM a class of short- 

F hand in Boston to 
11,497 schools in the 
United States alone, with 
all Spanish as well as Eng- 
lish speaking countries us- 
ing it in their native 
tongue; with adaptations 
used in French, 
German, I t al - 
ian, Polish, Portu- 
guese and Esperan- 
to; and with of- 
fices in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco; To- 
tonto, Canada, and 
London, England, 


Rupert P. SoRelle 
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from a small 


BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 


to a mammoth 


SCHOOL 
BUSINESS 


Hubert A. Hagar 


is the story in a nutshell of the suc- 


cess of John Robert Gregg. 
His company now is in the million 


dollar class. 


In 1900, to meet the demands of 
his growing business, he associated 


himself with Rupert P. SoRelle, who 
became the author of a string of 
textbooks, and joint author with Mr. 
Gregg in secretarial training books. 
He is now vice-president of the com- 
pany and Editor-in-Chief of all the 
company’s publications. 

About twenty-five years ago came 
Hubert A. Hagar. He, too, was a 
teacher, contributing a textbook on 
English which has long been a best 
seller in the commercial school field. 
Mr. Hagar is now the general man- 
ager of the entire Gregg sales or- 
ganization. 

The organization then reached 
out and secured for its comp- 
troller Guy S. Fry, former manager 


John Robert Gregg 


A. A. Bowle 


of the company’s New 
York office. Mr. Fry also 
serves as Purchasing Man- 
ager. 

Contributing to the at- 
mosphere of the organiza- 
tion is Charles L. Swem, 
editor of the Gregg Writer. 
Twice world’s 
champion short- 
hand writer, hold- 
ing the highest rec- 
ord of them all— 
282 words a min- 
ute—Mr. Swem 
was chosen by the 
then President of 
(Cont'd on p. 44) 
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is a vital subject in establishing the prestige of your | 
' school. The competency of your students will be | 
judged to a large measure by their ability to write 
rapidly, legibly, and easily. | 

| 


of the highest type in all parts of the United States 
and Canada the medium of instruction in penman- 
ship has been for many years America’s Hand- 
writing Magazine, THE AMERICAN PENMAN. 


| IN 400 BusINEssS SCHOOLS 
| 
| 


THE ADVANTAGES 


of this method of instruction are: 


It arouses and maintains the interest of 
students; 


It emphasizes the place of handwriting in 


business; 


It permits students to work for the most 
popular penmanship award in the world— 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
CERTIFICATE 
OF PROFICIENCY 


Do not delay in obtaining details of The 
American Penman plan of handwriting in- 
struction. Fill in and mail the coupon be- 
low, NOW. 


Save 


30 to 70% 


by buying 
rebuilt «x2 slightly used 


CALCULATING 4 BOOKKEEPING 


MACHINES and BILLING 
MACHINES 
Comptometer Burroughs 
Burroughs Underwood 
Monroe Elliott Fisher 
Marchant Remington 
also 


ADDING MACHINES, DICTAPHONES, 
EDIPHONES, MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEO- 
GRAPHS, ADDRESSING MACHINES, 
CHECKWRITERS, TYPEWRITERS 


OfficeAppliance & Equipment Co. 


19 Park Place New York 


Phones: BARCLAY 


4216-4523-7811 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
Dep’t A 

55 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 


Gentlemen: | 
I am interested in The American Penman plan of handwriting in- 

struction. Please send to the address below..............-..005 ree 

sample copies of The American Penman for distribution to the students 

of our penmanship classes. 


Letter 
(caries Yur 


JOHN J BROWN 


tter you send out is you—your 
mit, personality is in it. What 
inapinenait om of you does it create in the mind of th 
SERVICE man who receives it? 
a ribbon that 
will produce for you the 
quality of work — plus 


Bronze 
Typewriter Ribbons 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 
190 THIRD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Since 1896 
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The Champions! 


Winners of International Typewriting Contest 


HE twenty-third annual 
International Typewrit- 
ing Contest at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., on September 29, 
is now a matter of history. 
And into the past with it went 
the aspirations of the then 
champions who desperately 
tried to cling to their honors. 


Wilma McBride 
Representing  Garbutt Business 
College, Calgary, Alberta, 

Canada, winner of the nov- 
ice championship 


But Fate decreed otherwise. 

Three champions went into 
the contest and three came out 
—but not the same three. The 
crown of George Hossfeld as world’s 
champion was snatched from his 
brow by Mr. Albert Tangora, and 
only by the margin of one word— 
132 to 131 words per minute. 

In the amateur class, the tussle for 
supremacy and the Governor Young 
cup was not as close. Miss Irma 
Wright, of Toronto, Canada, the 
winner, had a margin of five words 
on the champion, Chester Soucek, 
and thus another throne toppled. 
Score, 116 to 111 words per minute. 

Of the fifty-eight novices, repre- 
senting every section of this country 
and Canada, Miss Wilma McBride, 
of the Garbutt Business College, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Can., going at the rate 


‘of 87 words a minute, came out 


ahead, and to her went the coveted 
American trophy. Close upon her 


for Speed Supremacy 


Albert Tangora 
New World's Typewriting Champion Who Set the Pace the contests typed their way to 


at 132 Words per Minute 


Irma Wright 


Toronto, Canada, Maid Who Carried Off 
the Amateur Championship Honors With 
116 Words per Minute 


heels came Miss Anna Safer, 
of the Florida Business Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Fla., who 
was awarded the Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith cup, for the highest 
American average—82 words 
per minute. 

The contest was held under 
the management of J. N. Kim- 


Anna Safer 


Representing Florida Business Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Fla., winner 
of cup donated by Gov. 

Al Smith 


ball and under his personal su- 
pervision. The winners of 


victory on Underwood ma- 
chines. 

The setting for the contest was 
dramatic, to say the least. The beau- 
tiful municipal auditorium was in 
complete darkness until at a given 
signal the hall became gradually suf- 
fused with a myriad of multi-colored 
light. 

Immediately preceding the contest 
the entries and the audience were 
welcomed by Governor C. C. Young, 
of California. The governor’s cup 
was one of the most coveted prizes 
of the meet. 


Immediately after the winners had 
been announced and after all the at- 
tending flashlights and movies of the 
affair had been done brown, the en- 
tire party was taken on a trip to San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate. 
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to take care of the part-time retail 
selling and merchandising instruc- 
tion. The program must be more 
flexible. These involve 
purely school problems, have 
been made in accordance with the re- 
quirements of business. 

A situation like this should not be 
discouraging. It has been in a large 
measure solved in the Boston schools. 
The school authorities at the very 
beginning appointed a commercial 
Co-ordinator in charge of all rela- 
tions with the merchants. He super- 
vises the teachers giving retail sei!- 
ing and merchandising courses, and 
with the teachers themselves watches 
closely the progress of the pupils in 
the schools and in the mercantile es- 
tablishments. He is really the liaison 
officer and insures the smooth work- 
ing of the instruction and the train- 


ing. 


What They Accomplished 


By means of an agreement with 
the merchants the pupils are routed 
through the stores so that their em- 
ployment affords them a general all- 
round store training. This agree- 
ment further provides a most liberal 
wage schedule and supplies such an 
understanding as is for the best in- 
terests of all concerned. This agree- 
ment is revised at intervals in 
conference by the school authorities 
and the merchants. 

The instruction given in the schoo! 
supplements the training in the 
stores and gives vocational assistance 
when it is most urgent, i. e., when the 
pupils are in occupation. 

The Boston high schools’ part- 
time classes in retail selling and mer- 
chandising are organized so as to 
contribute in a most direct manner 
to the accomplishment of the follow- 


changes 


ing: 

1. To increase the selling effi- 
ciency in the retail field, and thereby 
to reduce the cost of selling. 

2. To put all selling on a service 
basis so as to sell the prospective 


buyer only what he needs. 

3. To teach the pupil how the cus- 
tomer can most profitably utilize his 
purchase. 

4. To eliminate dishonest selling 
methods and to emphasize what mod- 
ern salesmanship is now doing to 
build good will. 

5. To encourage pupils to study 
their merchandise so as to become 
expert advisers to their prospective 
customers. 

‘Does it function after gradua- 
tion? 

The graduates of the part-tim: 
courses in retail selling and merchan- 
dising, that is the courses alternating 
one week in school and one week in 
the store, are absorbed by the stores 
where they have received their train- 
ing. A study is made one year after 


graduation. The following is typi- 
cal of their employment : 

Percent 
Employed by cooperat- 

Employed by other stores.... 2.5 
In school or co‘lege......... 10.3 
Employed in clerical work... 7.7 


Employed in industrial work. 2.5 


Many Absorbed 


The graduates of the course giv- 
ing practical experience from twelve 
to three o’clock daily are also ab- 
sorbed in large numbers. The fol- 
lewing tabulation shows the employ- 
ment of the graduates one year after 
graduation : 

Percent 

Employed by cooperating 
stores 
Employed by other stores.... 3.4 
In school or college......... 10.3 
Employed in clerical work... 10.3 
Employed in industrial work. 

The graduates of the course in re- 
tail selling and merchandising giving 
practical experience on Saturdays 


and two or three weeks before 
Christmas, and at other times when 
needed by the merchants for sales, do 
not go into the selling positions in 
such large numbers. The result ot 
a study made by the graduates of 
1926 showed that about fifty per 
cent pursued the work for which 
they had been trained in the schools. 


Pupils Benefit 


This procedure of part-time train- 
ing simplifies the placement work ‘to 
a great extent. The pupils continue 
in the stores where they have re- 
ceived their training. 


In addition to placement, this co- 
operative enterprise benefits the 
pupils in many other ways. 


1. The store experience serves as 
a basis for class-room work. The 
pupil is free to use the store as a re- 
search field for materials, merchan- 
dise, printed system forms, and other 
things required for use in the class- 
room. 


2. The practice work gives a par- 
ticularly searching type in the quaii- 
ties for success. The standards of 
dress and conduct which have been 
discussed in the classroom are in- 
sisted upon by the store. 


3. Store practice makes insistent 
demands for poise and dignity of 
bearing which the pupil must have 
in order to compete with the mor: 
experienced workers. It is a liberal 
training for the pupils to adjust 
themselves to various groups of peo- 
ple, workers, executives and custoin- 
ers. 


4. The attitude of the pupils to- 
ward their studies and their work is 
changed. They study better, see the 
value of the application of their 
studies more closely and get a 
broader vision of their school and its 
relation to business and commercial 
activities. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Is She Right on College Training? 


(Continued from page 9) 


degrees. Rather is it a spur to tram- 
ple on the convention which bids 
one get a degree willynilly, and do 
what you can do best, in the time you 


can. 
Perhaps when the commercial 


school is too specialized and confines 
itself too closely to technical courses, 
the attraction of the cultural side is 
felt to be lacking. As good psycho- 
logical propaganda, enough academic 
courses might be added to the cur- 
riculum of the business school to 
make the student feel that he is not 
missing all that his brethren of the 
A.B. or B.S. degree are getting. It 
might be necessary to lengthen the 
course a year or two. The ratio of 
academic work to technical would be 
about one part to nine, whereas in 
the college it is about five parts to 
five. The end would, I think, be jus- 
tified. With no pretences of doing 
anything else, the business school 


would state that its aim was to fit 
the student to take his place in a 
highly competitive world, and at the 
same time, cultivate his taste to fit 
him to associate with his social peers. 

But, the present courses should not 
be discontinued. There will always 
be those who want simply a straight 
business training with none of the 
unnecessary rococo. 

How is this revolution in the pres- 
ent day mores of going to college 
to come about? Much has been said 
for and against allowing the child 
untrammeled freedom in growing up. 
I am advocating neither point of 
view. When the child shows some 
natural ability in any field whatever, 
and the child who has not at least 
a slight talent is very rare, encour- 
age him to develop it. Nurse it 
along, foster it, guard it. Don’t force 
your child to be a professor of 
archaeology if he has a predeliction 
for cleaning sewers. 


The home alone cannot bring about 
the millenium. The elementary and 
secondary schools would have to do 
their part. The old tradition that 
those students whose final aim is col- 
lege are the elite, must be discarded. 
For the sake of the college, but pri- 
marily for the sake of the individual, 
four years of a person’s life must 
not be wasted as prodigally as though 
there was an eternity of years upon 
which to draw. Encourage the child 
in the line he should go. And see 
to it that his training will develop 
him. 

May I add, in conclusion, that 
there are two facts—did I say facts? 
rather statements, which I absorbed 
during my four years spent within 
the sacred portals of an academic in- 
stitution: that it is unwise to gener- 
alize, as generalizations are usually 
false ; that all truth is relative. There- 
fore, take heed. 


What's New? 


(Continued from page 29) 

box contains a high grade pencil 
sharpener; a No. 112 Ruby eraser; 
No. 1584 Mongol Pencil; No. 776 
Van Dyke Copying Pencil; No. 1583 
Mongol Indelible Pencil—all pencils 
sized to 4144” in protectors. There 
are also included a round white mot- 
tled half length pencil; No. 6639 
Weatherproof lead pencil, 444” long, 
pointed, and a clever descriptive 
folder outlining the uses of these 
pencils. The set is on display at all 
stationery stores. 


Inkwell for Desks 
Here is the latest Sengbusch prod- 


Sengbusch’s Newest. 
uct in the line of self-closing ink- 
wells. It is Model No. 71, and is 


used chiefly where almost complete 


countersinking is required. It is 


furnished with either a red or black 
top, and is particularly adaptable to 
school desks. It is manufactured by 
the Sengbush Self-Closing Inkstand 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ConNER T. JoNEs, a former 
president of the Commerce 
Teachers Association of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died October 21st 
at his home in that city. 

Mr. Jones was a teacher in 
the West Philadelphia and 
Overbrook High Schools for 
eight years and was held in the 
highest personal and_profes- 
sional esteem by his colleagues 
and friends. 

His passing has created a 
void in the ranks of commer- 
cial education which will be dif- 
ficult to fill, and this magazine 
offers its sincerest condolences 
to the family, friends, coedu- 
cators and institutions which 


he so faithfully served. 


Merchants Train 
(Continued from page 34) 

5. The natural timidity which ex- 
ists, especially on the part of girls is 
in a large measure overcome and the 
atmosphere of business is acquired 
before the pupils have left school. 

6. It keeps the merchant in touch 
with the schools and their activities, 
and gives him an opportunity to “get 
a line on” at least two young people 
whom he would like to employ wheri 
they graduate. 

7. It gives the pupils an opportu- 
nity to “earn while they learn.” 

8. These part-time cooperative 
retail selling and merchandising 
courses make it possible for the busi- 
ness men to train while the schvol 
instructs. The pupil is checked, 
judged, and improved by the school, 
while he is on the “job”. This is 
supervision and guidance of the most 
beneficial kind. 

The typewriter makes it easy to 

write, but it is just as hard to think 


as ever. 
—Quality (Clarke & Courts). 
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The VARITYPER is a writing machine— 
and more! 


IT writes with TYPE-S! (plural) 
IT writes any and all LANGUAGES 
IT writes the SYMBOLS of SCIENCE 
IT is like a typewriter in appearance 
and operation—BUT— 


WITHOUT TYPEWRITER 
LIMITATIONS 


PEERLESS 


— BECAUSE — 


Rubber 
IT has, VARIABLE TYPE 
VARIABLE IMPRESSIONS Add To 


Speed, Accuracy and 
Typing Comfort 


The VARITYPER is THE machine for: 


S-cholars W-riters 


P-riests R-ecorders 

E-xporters I-ndexers LIGHTLY concave to fit the fin- 
C-hemists T-eachers ger tips, Peerless Typewriter 
I-mporters [-nvestigators | Keys of new, live rubber retain their 
A-strologers N-otaries resiliency for years. 

L-ibrarians G-eologists 


To fit embryo typists for the busy 
days of continual typing which they 
will encounter in the business world, 
many schools have selected Peerless 
Keys as favorable adjuncts to typing 
speed and accuracy, to comfort for 
the operator’s finger tips and for the 
relief from eye strain which the cool- 
green key tops accord. 


Mail the coupon fora FREE VARITYPER 
BOOKLET and read 


what IT does! 


If your typewriters and adding ma- 
chines are not Peerless-equipped they 
should be! Write us for sample keys, 
rubber twirler rings and for special 
price quotations to business schools. 


305 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Address the 
Business Schooi Department 


PEERLESS Key Company, INc. 
176 Fulton Street, New York City 


Without obligation please send BOOKLET. 
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“Happenings of General Interest 


to the Field 


pe. 


Parochial School Opens 
Commercial Department 

A commercial department for both 
boys and girls will be opened in the 
John Bapst High School, recently 
completed in Bangor, Me. The John 
Bapst High School, built by the 
Catholic people of Bangor, under the 
supervision of Rev. Thomas J. Nel- 
ligan, P. R., of St. John’s Charch, 
is one of the most beautiful struc- 
tures in Maine. The school was 
named after the martyr priest, Rev. 
John Bapst, of pioneer years. The 
arrangements for the opening have 
not yet been perfected. 


Score One for the 
Commercial Graduate 


Miss Helen Sullivan, 25, of Sacra- 
mento, acted as governor of Califor- 
nia during part of her superior’s va- 
cation this year. Governor Young 
and two secretaries were away from 
the Capitol so Miss Sullivan received 
official visitors, answered correspon- 
dence and issued extraditions and no- 
tarial commissions. She is an “out- 
door girl” and is fond of hiking, 
swimming, tennis and golf. 


One Year Business Course 
Established for Girls 


A one year course in commercial 
training for girl graduates of ele- 
mentary schools has been established 
by a public school in Manhattan, 
New York City. This school, offer- 
ing training in typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping, and designed 
to make it possible for girls who can- 
not attend high school to take posi- 
tions in offices, is said to be the only 
one of its kind. There is no age 
limit. 


Do They Admit 
They Need It? 


Eighty-seven janitors and custodi- 
ans of school buildings, representing 
about fifty Kansas and Oklahoma 
towns. were enrolled in a five-day 
course for janitors held at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
during the summer vacation. 


MISS AMY OKAZAKI 


Do you think you would be 
able to smile if you had this 
typewriter to work on? All 
you have to do is to learn the 
2,400 characters on it—in Jan- 
anese. All it takes is a little 
practice, Miss Amy assures us. 

The lower left hand corner 
of the picture gives you a 
close-up of the board. After 
studying it carefully we are 
constrained to offer thanks 
that we are not among those 
who have to use it. 


China Broken Up 
Over Shorthand Tests 


Some indication as to what some 
of the American troops, now  sta- 
cioned in China, are doing with their 
spare time between revolutions is giv- 
en by a report from the North China 
Star, local newspaper of Tientsin, 
China. 

The headline reads, ‘Tientsin 
Writers Win Certificate in Ameri- 
can Test. Shorthand Experts Hon- 
ored,” etc., and in detail telis of the 
awards made to those who have taken 
up the study of shorthand under the 
guidance of Mrs. Grace Norman. 


As a result of her activities, Mrs. 
Norman has won the Gregg short- 
hand gold seal teachers’ certificate, 
and was awarded a solid gold and 
pearl pin by the art and credentials 
department of the Gregg Writer as 
a tribute of appreciation fer the work 
she has accomplished in China. 


No Reason for 
Dismissal Today 

Helen Clark, a school teacher at 
Secaucus, N. J., who was dismissed 
three years ago on the charge of 
smoking a cigarette after school, has 
been reinstated by the board of edu- 


cation. 
* * x 


Colorado College Broadcasts 
Typewriting Instruction 

The State Teachers College at 
Greeley, Colorado, announces that its 
commercial department of the train- 
ing high school has made arrange- 
ments to broadcast, once a week, class 
instruction in typewriting to all high 
schools within a radius of fifty miles 
from Greeley. 
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for 
the 


Modern 


Business 


and Student 


Secretary Pen - Pencil 
perience back of us, 


yourself, must have 


complete satisfaction. 


interesting profit by selling 


School Executive 


The Ideal 


PEN— 
PENCIL— 


COMBI- 
NATION 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 
stamped with convenience and efh- 
ciency. That is why we designed the 


Combination. For 


more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 


we introduced the 


Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 


dependable writing 


tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 


Agent’s sample sent at 
wholesale prices 


A ten minute examination will tell you the story 
more convincingly than pages of description. Let 
us show you the Secretary Pen-Pencil, then show it 
to your friends, and as our representative, make an 


the Secretary. Send in 


your name and address, and we will forward you 
complete literature and special prices. 


Newark Pen Company 
276 N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 


all makes 


ypewriters 


Slightly used 
but in 
excellent condition 


Special Discounts to Stu- 
dents, Schools and Colleges 
Prices Range from $25 and Up 
Large and Portable Types 
Underwoods No. 5 .. .$35.00 and up 


Remington .......... * 


All our machines have standard keyboards 
We Trade in Your Old Machines 


Also have in stock checkwriters and 
adding machines of all makes 
Prices within reach of all 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


Department No. 7 
503 Fifth Ave. Grand Central Term. Bldg. 
N. Y. C. N. Y. C. 
Write or phone VANDERBILT 7675 


TEST BOTTLE 


THE WONDER TYPE CLEANER 


OFFERED FREE 
t 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Let your students try this modern 
type cleaner. Clar-o-type provides 
the safest, simplest and quickest way 
to thoroughly clean typewriter keys. 
Its economy and value have been 
proved by the many large corpora- 
tions all over the country who use it. 


This offer is made to Business School 
executives only. Please apply on 
letterhead. 
Endorsed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. C. SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITER 


THE CLAROTYPE CoO., Inc., 
20-M Hudson St., N. Cc. 
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200 Words a Minute 
in Shorthand Test 

The National Union of Teachers 
of Great Britain announces that 
two certificates for 200 words a 
minute have been awarded to wri- 
ters of Gregg Shorthand. The 
first went to Peggie Gibbons of 
Birmingham. The second was 
awarded to Leslie Bear, a sixteen- 
year-old writer from Ipswich. 

These speeds are said to be the 
highest ever attained by shorthand 
writers in Great Britain. 


* * 


Student Registration 
Increased at Pace 

More than three thousand students 
have registered for the ensuing year 
at Pace Institute of Accountancy 
and Business Administration, New 
York City. 

The resident school is now com- 
fortably located in its new quarters at 
225 Broadway, and will concentrate 
more than ever this year on its new 
course in Secretarial practice. 


2k * 


Duplicate This 
With Two Hands 


Miss Reva Wall 


The loss of one of her hands does 
not seem to handicap Miss Reva Wall 
apparently—at least not as far as 
business is concerned. Just recently 
she happened to hit 112 words per 
minute on the typewriter you see in 
this picture. 

Unquestionably there are many of 
you reading this, possessing two per- 
fectly good hands, who wish you 
could duplicate Miss Wall’s feat with 
them. 


Swiggett Now Heads 
Department of Economics 


The head of the Department of 
Economics of the college cruise 
around the world in 1929 will be Dr. 
Glen Levin Swiggett, former special- 
ist in Commercial Education for the 
national Bureau of Education. 


* * 


Radio Program Marks 
American Education Week 

A nation-wide radio program in 
connection with the celebration of 
American Education Week—Novem- 
ber 5-11—will be broadcast on F'ri- 
day evening, November 9, at 10 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, 
through the courtesy of The National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The program of music and speech- 
es will include Paul V. McNutt, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, and dean of the School of 
Law, Indiana University; Miss Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, past president of the 
National Education Association; Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, Superintendent 


_of the Cincinnati public schools, rep- 


resenting the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; and a chorus 
of thirty voices from the schools of 
Washington, D. C., under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Barnes, director of 
music in the schools of that city. 


* * 


Kerr’s Business College 
Reopens Its Doors 

Kerr’s Business College, of St. 
John, New Brunswick, has been re- 
vived after a lapse of five years. This 
school was in operation for a half 
century prior to being discontinued. 

For forty-five years it was under 
the personal direction of the owner 
and principal, John Kerr. When he 
retired from activity, his son, S. L. 
Kerr, who had been his father’s as- 
sistant for fifteen years, had taken 
over its direction. 

Shortly afterward, Mr. Kerr sold 
his school to George J. Smith, of the 
Modern Business College. Now he 


has regained its ownership and has 
reopened it with himself as manager 
and principal. 


New N. E. A. President 
Long Educational Leader 


Uel W. Lamkin 


Uel W. Lamkin, recently elected 
president of the National Education 
Association for the year 1928-29, has 
been recognized as a leader in educa- 
tional thought for years. 

He is now president of the North- 
west Missouri Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri, and at one time 
played a very important part in the 
rehabilitation program undertaken by 
the United States government fol- 
lowing the world war by serving as 
chief of the rehabilitation division of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in Washington, and later 
as director of the federal board. 


* * 


Lindabury Resigns from 
Burdette Business College 

Mr. Irvin L. Lindabury has _re- 
signed his position with Burdette 
Business College at Boston, and is 
now touring Europe on a vacation. 
Mr. Lindabury has not yet decided 
upon any future plans. 


East Rochester School 
Welcomes Commercial Teacher 
East Rochester High School in 
New York State will have as the new 
head of its Commercial Department 
Mr. George Weber, who assumes his - 
duties with the ensuing term. 
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Anniversary of 
the Lead Pencil 

The present year marks the 270th 
anniversary of the existence of the 
lead pencil. 

The lead pencil had, however, nu- 
merous ancestors.” The “praeductal” 
of the old Romans was the oldest 
of these. It consisted of a piece of 
plumbago which was used, not to 
write, but exclusively for the draw- 
ing of lines, and continued to be 
used for that purpose as late as the 
Middle Ages. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury there was introduced from It- 
aly, says the Prometheus, a kind of 
stick of plumbago used only by art- 
ists, which for greater convenience 
and cleanliness was after a time en- 
closed in wood. The first “graph- 
ite” pencils in the seventeenth cen- 
tury came from the lead mines of 
Keswick, Cumberland 

* * 
Seerley Named President 
Emeritus of Ohio College 

When Homer H. Seerley, in his 
eightieth year, resigned from the 
presidency of the lowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, where he has been for 
forty-two years, he was made presi- 
dent emeritus for life. 


Dr. Agnew to Direct 
Advertising Course 

The Educational Committee of the 
Advertising Club of New York has 
obtained the services of Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, chairman of the Market- 
ing Department of New York Uni- 
versity, as the director of the Ad- 
vertising and Selling course. Dr. 
Agnew immediately will deliver a se- 
ries of thirty lectures beginning at 
7:45 P. M., on November 13. The 
classes will meet every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening during the winter 
except in the holiday season and will 
be conducted at the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute Hall at 13 Astor Place. 

Dr. Agnew was formerly editor of 
Western Advertising, a business pub- 
lication printed in San Francisco, 
and later became general manager of 
the Canton Daily Ledger of Canton, 
Ill. After several years of research 
work he joined the staff of N. Y. U. 


BartE J. GRIFFIN, recog- 
nized as one of the originators 
of touch typewriting, died of 
heart trouble between midnight 
and seven a. m. Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 30th, at his home in Jack- 
son Heights, New York City, 
his death being discovered only 
when his wife went to waken 
him. 

Mr. Griffin was born in 
Springfield, Mass., July 23rd, 
1863, the son of Jeremiah and 
Mary Griffin. He was educated 
in the public schools of Spring- 
field and attended college in 
‘Montreal, Canada. 

Beginning his business career 
@s a reporter on the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript, Mr. Grif- 
fin later became a partner in 
Child’s Bussiness _Col'ege, 
Springfield, Mass., where he 
became particularly interested 
in typewriting and where, it is 
claimed, he originated the pres- 
ent day method of Touch Type- 
writing. Buying out Mr. 
Child’s interest in the school, 
the name was changed to Grif- 
fin’s Business School, and it be- 
came one of the best known 
business colleges in New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Griffin cooperated with 
the various typewriter compa- 
nies in perfecting their ma- 
chines and in training operators 
for speed contests. He later 
originated the Rhythm Records 
for teaching typing by the aid 
of music for the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mr. Griffin retired from ac- 
tive business in 1920, and had 
devoted his time to the develop- 
ment of phonographic record 
methods of shorthand and type- 
writing instruction. 

In 1890 Mr. Griffin married 
Margaret Dunn of Springfield, 
who died in 1909. In 1923 he 


married Maud Wark of Spring- 


field. He is survived by his 
widow, and one daughter and 
three sons by his first wife. 


U. S. Still Seeking 
Commissioner of Education 

Seven educators have been named 
as possible successors to Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, who resigned as United States 
ccrmissioner of education on Sep- 
tember Ist to become president of 
the University of Florida. 

Those mentioned for the position 
include William McAndrew, former 
superintendent of schools, Chicago; 
William J. Cooper, superintendent of 
public instruction, California; Payson 
Smith, commissioner of education, 
Massachusetts; A. B. Meredith, com- 
missioner of education, Connecticut; 
Francis G. Blair, superintendent of 
public schools, Illinois; Dr. Stratton 
D. Brooks, president, University of 
Missouri; and Samuel Baker, gover- 
nor of Missouri and former super- 
intendent of schools, Missouri. 


Canadian School Enlarges 
Commercial Department 


The Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross, are teaching com- 
mercial subjects in both English and 
French at St. Joseph’s University, 
St. Joseph’s, N. B. The commercial 
department at this school for boys 
and young men has been enlarged in 
order to cope with the constantly in- 
creasing enrollment. 


New Private School 
Opened in Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. Elsie T. Stover, of Bangor, 
Me., has opened a private school in 
Bangor, and is to include commercial 
subjects in the curriculum. Night as 


-well as day classes are being con- 


ducted. 
* * * 


Cleceland Placement Bureau 
Secures Many Positions 


The Placement Bureau of the 
Cleveland public schools secured pay- 
ing positions for more than 2,000 
girls and boys last year. Of these, 
696 were placed in jobs where they 
would be able to continue their school 
work. The others were given fuli 
time work that paid an average of 
$60 a month. 
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School Girl Wins 
Three Royal Awards 

The Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 316 Breadway, New York, 
N. Y., announces the winning of 
three Royal awards within a month 
by a Rockland, Me., high school 
girl, Miss Eleanor Young. This un- 
usual triple-feat included the writing 
on two occasions of 97 words per 
minute with only two errors, and 
later a perfect record of 108 words 
per minute. Her success secured for 
her the awards of a Royal gold 
medal, a Royal model 10 typewriter, 
and a Royal portable. 


Donovan President 
of Teachers College 


Announcement has been. made of 
the appointment of Dr. H. L, Don- 
ovan, professor of elementary edu- 
cation in Peabody College, to the 
presidency of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College at Richmond 
to succeed the late Dr. T. J. Coates. 


Shorthand Experiment 
in Telephotography 

Recently a very interesting experi- 
ment was undertaken by the tele- 
photograph officials of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., in con- 
nection with a 100-word message 
written in speedwriting. he message 
was telephotographed from New 
York City to Los Angeles, rushed to 
Hollywood, and there transcribed by 
Miss Ruth Holland, a motion picture 
actress, who telegraphed a reply. 

According to the officials the sav- 
ing in space on a _picture-by-wire 
negative amounts to from 50 to 65 


per cent. 


Seattle Boosts 
Teachers’ Salaries 


Under the single salary schedule 
recently adopted for schools of 
Seattle, Wash., the maximum for 
teachers possessing the bachelor’s de- 
gree was increased from $2,400 to 
$2,700. The annual increment was 
raised from $60 to $100, and the 
number of increments was reduced 
from 11 to 8. 


Dr. Robert Reiner Sees Great 


Future for Zeppelins 


BRIGHT future for Zeppelins 
is forecasted by Dr. Robert 


Dr. Robert Reiner 


Reiner, president of Reiner’s Rota- 
print, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New 
York. And Dr. Reiner speaks with 
authority for he was the only Ameri- 
can passenger on the epoch making 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin from 
Freidrichshafen, Germany, to Amer- 
ica last month. 

But instead of the lighter than air 
craft as it is at present several im- 
provements must be made, he points 
out. The ships of the future must 
be more rigid and have greater power. 
Instead of five motors, each develop- 
ing 540 horsepower, they must have 
from seven to nine motors each cap- 
able of developing 1,000 horsepower. 
This increased power is necessary 
that the craft may make up in fair 
weather any time lost because of 
storms. 


New Rotaprint Machine 


Dr. Reiner, who brought blue 
prints of a new Rotaprint sheet feed 
machine with him on the Graf Zep- 
pelin, is indeed enthusiastic over and 
speaks in high terms of praise of the 
trip. In talking with a representa- 
tive of THE Business SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL he explained that every comfort 
for the passengers had been pro- 
vided, and that the only time there 
vas the least alarm was when the 


C. C. N. Y. Offers 
Night Courses 

Students interested in shorthand 
speed are afforded an opportunity to 
enroll in a high speed course now 
being offered by City College of 
New York on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. 

The course will begin with. a speed 
of at least 120 words a minute. It 
aims to prepare for general reporting 
and free lance stenographic work. 

A number of other elementary and 
advanced stenographic courses are 
also being given by the college. 

Tremendous Increase 
in Commercial Enrollments 


Statistics recently published by the 
Bureau of Education in Washington 
show that the increase in enrollments 
in commercial courses in universities 
and’ colleges of the country between 
1915 and 1924 was 410 per cent. and 
the uamber of schools offering this 
curricula increased 124 per cent. 


accident happened. “Then, when the 
dishes and table were thrown to the 
floor,” he explained, “we were a bit 
nervous. But most of our anxiety 
was concerned with running into fu- 
ture squalls. Naturally, at such a 
time seconds seemed like minutes and 
minutes seemed like hours.” 


One-Hundredth Crossing 


He deprecated reports as to pas- 
sengers ‘being air sick, and empha- 
sized the fact that nothing of the 
sort happened. 

Dr. Reiner made his first trip in a 
Zeppelin in Germany in 1901, and 
since that time has been deeply inter- 
ested in such ships. When he was 
in Germany on his last trip he read 
in the newspapers that the Graf 
Zeppelin was about ready to sail to 
America. While on his way to 
Switzerland he stopped at the Zep- 
pelin headquarters to apply for pas- 
sage on the trip and was promised 
that if any passengers were taken 
he would be the first. 

This greatest of all trips, accord- 
ing to the Doctor, is the one hun- 
dredth time he has crossed the At- 
lantic. 
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FOR BOOKKEEPING, ACCOUNTING 
AND PENMANSHIP CLASS-WORK 


FOR STUDENTS’PERMANENT RECORDS 


Works with Equal Ease in Plain and 
Fountain Pens 


N the field of business, Higgins’ Eternal 

Black Writing Ink is without equal in its 
qualities of writing protection and per- 
manence. 


For School and College use it is likewise 
commendable. 


Writing jet black from the point of fountain 
or plain pen, it forever remains so upon the 
paper, impervious to the action of sunlight, 
heat and chemical eradicators. 


For all types of accounting, bookkeeping 
and penmanship work, Higgins’ Eternal im- 
parts a clear and beautiful line, faithfully 
reproducing the slightest pen stroke and the 
most delicate shading. 


Because of its jet blackness, Higgins’ 
Eternal is highly favored for all types of stu- 
dents’ records also. It reproduces as clearly 
as Higgins’ Waterproof Drawing Ink, in 
photostat or blueprint. 


In 2, 8, 16 and 32 os. bottles. Prices from 
waur school supply dealer or direct from us. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Save Money 
by buying 


used 


Bookkeeping and 
Billing Machines 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Burroughs 
Remington 


also 


Calculating 
Machines 


Comptometer 
Burroughs 
Marchant 
Monroe 


also 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS 
CHECKWRITERS 
DICTAPHONES 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
MULTIGRAPHS 
EDIPHONES 


Botts & Fucci 


19 Park Place 
New York 


“A dromedary” says O. Henry, “is a place where 
college students sleep.” 

We faintly remember propping toothpicks in our 
own eyes in CLASSROOMS, not in dormitories. 
Instead of serving toothpicks in your business 
English classes open your students’ eyes by using 
KNBE* as the text. 

We are willing to be quite prodigal with exami- 
nation copies and you are in- 
vited to see for yourself. 

NEW * * * 


KNBE is in use in a lot of good 
schools who are enthusiastic in 
praise of it. Just a line giving 
your school name and address 
will bring you a copy. 


* * * 


NEW BUSINESS SPELLER will be our next book and 


ao are excitedly preparing to announce it er 
s 


KAYBEE. 
*Kimball’s NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Kimball Publohon 


16 Weat 42S tweet NewYork 
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Washington 


Our Washington correspondent, 
Mr. P. H. McGowan, informs us that 
the private business schools of that 
district have started their fall ses- 
sions with the largest enrollment in 


their history. 


The Temple School is now com- 
fortably established in its new fire- 
proof building at 1420 K St. Mrs. 
Caroline B. Stephen is president of 
the school; Mrs. Pauline E. Everhart 
is vice president; and Miss Alice 
Terrell is office manager. 

* * * 


There are 25 parochial schools in i STRAYER 
Washington with a total attendance 
of 251,000 pupils. Because of the 
increased enrollment, additions had 
to be built to several of the build- 


ings. 


The Benjamin Franklin Business 
University opened its door on Sep- 
tember 17, with the same faculty and 


P. J. Harmon, director Strayer’s Business 


College, celebrating 25th anniversary of its 
founding. 


News Items 


curricula which marked its success 
during the past year 
* * * 


With the acquisition of a‘ new 
building and new equipment the 
business department of Howard 
University for colored students ex- 
pects to have a banner year. 

* * 


The Washington School for Sec- 
retaries, located in the new National 
Press Club Building, is attracting at- 
tention by the equipment of its 
school with all the standard appli- 
ances now used in the modern office. 


* * 


AN 


Strayer College marked the silver 
anniversary of its advent into the 
field of commercial education when 
it opened September 10. P. J. Har- 
. mon, the director since it was 
founded in 1904, has been compelled 
to increase his faculty to 25 teachers. 


for clean cut 
typewriting work 


' We advise its use 
in schools that advo- 

cate neatness among 
their students. 


for schools 


that maintain 
their own repair 
department, we are 
able to supply parts 

for practically every 

typewriter made at prices 
that will enable you to 
enjoy substantial savings. 


We feel confident that we can offer you 
real service and would, therefore, be 
pleased to send you further details if you 
wish. 


The TYPEWRITER EQUIP. CO. 


19-B Park Place 
New York, N.Y. 


Let Motion Pictures 
Help You in Your Work 


Over 80% of our knowledge 
comes through the eye. Instruc- 
tion by motion pictures is interest- 
ing—easily understood—remem- 
bered. Prominent educators every- 
where are enthusiastic over the use 
of visual education. They find 
that students learn more readily 
when their instruction comes by 
means of motion pictures. 


free 


We will be glad to 
tell you more about 
the Acme Projector 
and how it is fitted for 
your particular needs. 
If you wish we will 
arrange a free demon- 
stration in your own 
school. Send for lit- 
erature. Address: Acme 
Division, International 
Projector Corp., Dept. 
LA10, 90 Gold St., 
New York City. 


Thoroughly reliable projection 
equipment is absolutely necessary 
for this work. Years of actual ser- 
vice by thousands of users have 
established the Acme as the ideal 
portable projector — safe, con- 
venient and easy to operate. 


Acme Division 


International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold Street New York City 
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Specialize in Business 


(Continued from page 20) 


business that can use it advantage- 
ously. The individual method may 
be found to be too costly. 

So, to the young person who is not 
interested in attaining to one of the 
professions but who is desirous of 
entering business it should be 
very definitely emphasized that the 
business field demands quite as com- 
plete a training from a professional 
standpoint. To us, as school people, 
this means that just a the legal or 
medical profession is based on the 
evidence of recorded experience, so 
should our instruction in business 
principles and practice have as a 
foundation an intimate knowledge of 
business as it is. 

In the professions and in the busi- 
ness world as well, this is a period 
of specialization. The ordinary law- 
yer, and the general family doctor 
has little hope of ever reaching a 
point much further than securing a 
livelihood for himself. The real suc- 
cesses in all these fields are awarded 
to the men who specialize. 

This is quite as true in business. 


The usual job worker earns a scanty 
living. For every mediocre position 
in business there are literally thou- 
sands of applicants. Yet here, even 
more than in the professional field, 
there is real opportunity for the spe- 
cialist. 

The crying need of the business 
world of today is for the executive 
type of men and women who can 
assume responsibility and who is 
trained in administrative capacities. 
The rewards for these people in 
money, in respect and in social pres- 
tige are large and readily available. 

Perhaps, this has a thought for 
us. Education to be helpful must be 
scientific, and science moves slowly, 
correlating all facts first and acting 
then only upon known factors. For 
educators to vacillate between one 
method and another without proper 
and scientific consideration and in- 
vestigation would be detrimental to 
the progress of the entire educational 
field and would be manifestly unfair 
to the youth of our land 

On the other hand, a vision for the 


future based on a wide-awake knowl- 
edge of present day conditions may 
suggest some changes which will 
prove of advantage to all of us. 

The development and _possibili- 
ties of higher courses in the busi- 
ness school field merits our immedi- 
ate attention. 

Business administration, w h en 
properly programed, will give to the 
young people who deserve a better 
start in life than that of the ordinary 
clerk and office worker, a chance to 
qualify for positions that are worthy 
of the best intellects in our land. 

Just as the law school and the med- 
ical school give qualified young peo- 
ple a specialized training predicated 
upon their general education, so may 
Business Administration offer the 
specialization necessary for rapid 
advancement in business to the places 
that count. 

The business school is unquestion- 
ably approaching a new era which 
should mean much to the schools 
themselves and to the youth of our 
land. 


Back to High School 
(Continued from page 17) 

and recognized as such by all. With- 

out the good schools all over the 

country to supply the present de- 

mands, business would break down 

for the want of man power.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Youngstrom be- 
lieves that the country towns furnish 
better student material than the 
cities. 

“There is something about those 
entering from the smaller towns that 
we do not find in the city student. as 
a rule. It is a determination, an in- 
tentness, a purposeful decision. Those 
are the students who stick through 
thick and thin and who gain a thor- 
ough mastery of business principles. 
They are the people, who in later 
years will be the guiding hands in 
large factories and great institutions 
of the country. I do not know just 
what causes it, unless it might be the 


simpler life they have lived. That 
may cause them to look upon the 
business of living as one to be met 
and conquered, while the city-raised 
man or women does not take things 
so seriously.” 


From Business School 


to School Business 
(Continued from page 31) 
the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
to serve as his personal stenographer 
and official reporter. 

And finally came A. A. Bowle, 
formerly manager of the London of- 
fice and now executive in charge of 
all foreign business. Mr. Bowle’s 
father was one of Mr. Gregg’s early 
associates, having opened the first 
Gregg School in London. Exactly 
thirty years later the junior Bowle 
opened the first Gregg publishing 
Company office. 


Teachers’ Union 
Receives Setback 


In the October issue of Law and 
Labor is printed the decision of the 
Superior Court, Kings County, 
State of Washington, in the case 
of Seattle High School Chapter 
No. 200, American Federation of 
Teachers against the directors of 
the Seattle School District No. 1. 


The district had adopted a rule 
against the employment of any 
members of the Teachers Federa- 
tion the validity of which was con- 
tested by members of the latter 
organization. 


The court sustained the action of 
the school directors. 


* * * 


In the great American bedlam we 
just move from bunk to bunk. 


—The Henolulu Item Print- 
ing Company, Ltd.) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


The Cake of Ice That Slipped 
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Print- 


The next day he “resigned his posi- 
tion” as iceman; he invested his 
thrifty earnings in a registration at 
Eastman, and from the very first day, 
he proceeded to “show” them. 


Passing through the complete busi- 
ness course at Eastman in record 
time, he received his diploma, and im- 
mediately after, located a postion with 
the Fiat Automobile Company. It 
paid but a few dollars a week, it is 
true—less than his place as iceman, 
—but he was finally in the right path, 
and a few sacrifices meant nothing. 


In but a few years, he changed 
from John, the office boy, to Mister 
Marian, the General Manager of the 


big Fiat plant. 


Leaving the Fiat plant, again at a 
sacrifice, but true to his vision, he 
entered the retail automobile busi- 
ness of John Van Benschoten, Inc., 
of Poughkeepsie, and of other towns 
throughout the Hudson Valley. Soon 
he arose to partnership and finally, to 
his acquisition of independent busi- 
ness organizations which quickly be- 
came so large as to demand his en- 


a 
Hazel Cawthon 


This Birmingham (Alabama) miss re- 
cently won a typewriting marathon con- 
ducted by the “Post” of that city. Typ- 
ing continuously for sixty-one hours and 


_forty-three minutes, with the exception 


of a ten-minute rest each hour, Miss 
Cawthon typed 171,971 words. 

The prises she won included $100 in 
cash; innumerable articles donated by 
merchants of that city; a week’s engage- 
ment at a fancy salary by the local the- 
atre; and a portable typewriter by the 
Underwood Company. 


tire attention. Finally, as a crown- 
ing achievement of a momentous 
career, he was requested by the unani- 
mous vote of the directors of East- 
man College to accept its Presidency. 
The Italian iceman of seventeen years 
ago now heads what is considered 
one of the pre-eminent. institutions 
of business learning in the United 
States. 


One of his first acts as president 
of this institution was to completely 
renovate the entire building. He has 
also inaugurated a rather elaborate 
system of extension work conducted 
by mail. 

One of the innovations which he 
has introduced is the broadcasting of 
a course in Business English over 
Station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Unquestionably this old institution 
established in 1867 in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after an eight 
year sojourn in Chicago and St. Louis 


—is 


—it was 


in the hands of a_ business 
genius, and under his guidance 
should attain the goal which has been 
set for it. 


New Office Devices 
(Continued from page 23) 
National Association of Stationers’; 
in favor of standard price legisla- 
tion, and also of simplified practice. 
The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, Charles M. 
Marshall, Ivan Allen-Marshall Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; First Vice-President, 
Claude M. Conger, Irving Pitt "Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Second Vice- 
President, Paul J. Wielandy, Black- 
well-Wielandy Book and Stationery, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Walker, Farnham 
Printing & Stationery Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Fourth Vice-President, 
William E. Smith, A. W. Faber Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, Charles A. 

Stot & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Students Predominate 
At Business Show 

The 1928 edition of the National 
Business Show, held in Madison 
Square Garden during the week com- 
mencing with October 15, was a huge 
success if displays and crowds count 
for anything. 

The entire main floor of the vast 
arena was utilized by the many of- 
fice appliance manufacturers in the 
exhibiting of their products, and the 
elaborateness- of the decorations 
coupled with the practical demonstra- 
tions of the use of their devices at- 
tracted a gallery at every booth. 

As may have been expected, school 
boys and girls predominated at the 


show. They came in droves, and 
were not the least bit hesitant in mak- 
ing use of any of the machines on 
display or in asking all kinds of ques- 
tions about them. 


Recognize Change 


To the credit of the various manu- 
facturer’s representatives in charge of 
the booths may it be said that they 
seemed to cater to the young folks 
particularly and took great pains to 
put their product across to them. 

If at any time there was demon- 
strated the recognition, by manufac- 
turers of office appliances, of the tre- 
mendous influence exerted by com- 
mercial students on future business, 
that time was during the week of this 
business show. 
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Long recognized as 


Headquarters 
to 1928 


‘ 
‘ 


— a long time | Typewriting 
for making the right ink _ Penmanship 
for all writing purposes and 


Bookkeeping 


Papers 
| of all grades 


Serving the best schools 
throughout the country 


bein I N kK We would be pleased to send you 
is known the world over as | free samples 


‘The Ink That Never Fades’ 


It has passed the test in institutions where 


careful purchasing of reliable products is the rule. 
That’s why we feel that Business School | I A N O 
Executives should be no exception to this rule in ac- 


cepting DAVIDS’ products for their classes. P : 
aper Corp. 


also makers of ———— 


Adhesives and Sealing Wax established over 30 years ago 


write to 


We should be 
pleased to send you 


ae Bush Terminal 23 


with prices. May est. Since 1825 
we? 


95-97 Van Dam St., New York, N.Y. BROOKLYN NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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They Wanted to Teach Insurance 


(Continued from page 28) 


It will be noted that the insurance 
business as outlined above will fur- 
nish complete business practice, as 
well as business transactions which 
become the very thing necessary for 
bookkeeping. The transactions are 
real, and not imaginary things. The 
statements made up from the ac- 
counts as outlined above mean some- 
thing to the students, as they are anx- 
ious to know how the company came 
out this period, and how it compared 
with the last period. 

Premiums could be collected every 
four weeks, but it has been the prac- 
tice of this company to take a single 
net premium in advance, and pay 


epee 


POLICY REGISTER 


dividends every four weeks, rather 
than go out and collect every period. 
This option was given when the com- 
pany first started to operate in the 
junior high school, but only one pupil 
paid in this way, the entire two hun- 
dred and fifty policy holders paying 
in advance. The rate must be higher 
when premiums are paid only four 
weeks in advance, or the company 
will come to a sad ending. 

As the applications are received 
from the home room agents they pass 
into the hands of the general agent, 
who examines them to see if they are 
properly filled out, and if the proper 
premium is affixed to them. They 


APPENDIX 


are then passed to the application 
manager, who is responsible for their 
proper filing by the application reg- 
ister clerk. They are filed in -blocks 
of ten in a scrap book and given a 
number. If the premium has been 
paid, they are stamped paid by the 
cashier, who passes the block of tea 
to the policy sales manager, who is 
responsible for the filling out of the 
policy, its entry in the policy regis- 
ter, and the prompt issuance of the 
policy to the General Agent. The 
General Agent is responsible for the 
delivery of all policies by his home 
room agents to the insured. 


DIVIDEND REGISTER 


Number | Premium 
f Paid 


Name and Address i) 
Policy 


Name and 
Address 


Property 


Books Gym. Eqt. 


Amt. 
Paid 


Divid. Divid. 
4-4 wks. 


2-4 wks. 


Divid. 
1-4 wks. 


PREMIUM INCOME REGISTER 


Amount and Date of Income 


Collections 


1-4 weeks 


Income 
2-4 weeks 


3-4 weeks 


Income 


Income 
4-4 weeks 


CASH RECEIPTS REGISTER WEEK ENDING 


Details 


Total 
Cash 


Receipts Sales of 


Premiums 


Recovered Prop. 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS REGISTER WEEK ENDING 


Details 


Total 
Cash 


Policy 


Losses Expenses 


Equipment 


Dividends Purchases 
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What’s in a Name? 


The school inspector was visiting 
the schools. He believes that one of 
the important figures about the school 
is the janitor. He says that they all 
call themselves something different. 
One is, “the janitor,” another “the 
caretaker,” and another “the super- 
intendent of the building,” or any 
other such title denoting that he is 
the “big bizz.” 

On entering a certain school the 
first individual_he encountered was 
the “man of all work.” He greeted 
him and asked him if he 
were the superintendent of 
the buildings. The follow- 
ing conversation ensued : 

Janitor—No, sir. 

School Inspector—Well, 
what do you call your- 
self ? 

Janitor — Custodian, 
sir. 

School Inspector—And 
why? 

Janitor — Because, sir, 

I’m always either cussin’ 
at the pupils or toadyin’ 
to the teachers. 


The Only Evidence 


“Has your brother come home 
from college yet?” 

“T guess so, or else the car’s been 
stolen.” 


Living Up to Reputation 

“Miss Dense, allow me to present 
Professor Smith!” 

“Oh, Professor, please do some- 
thing absent-minded.” 


O Tempora! O Mores! 


“How old are you?” inquired the 
visitor of his host’s little son. 


“That is a difficult question,” an- 
swered the young man, removing 
his spectacles and wiping them re- 
flectively. “The latest personal 
survey available shows my psycho- 
logical age to be 12, my moral age 
4, my anatomical age 7, and my 
physiological age 6. I suppose, 
however, that you refer to my 
chronological age, which is 8. That 


“How's the stenographer getting along?” 
“Fine. Doing two words an hour now. 


He Failed Him 


A history pupil was writing a test. 
At the top of the paper appeared— 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with me 
yet, lest I forget, lest I forget.” 

At the close of the paper he 
wrote— 

“Lord God of Hosts was with me 
not, for I forgot, for I forgot.” 


Ham and Eggs 


School teachers and college pro- 
fessors seldom grow rich, 
but at that they’re better 
off than they were in Lin- 
coln’s time. 

Lincoln used to tell a 
story about a school teach- 
er who said to his pupils 
one day: 


“Tf each child will bring 
an egg to school tomor- 
row I will show you how 
Christopher C ol um- 
bus made an egg stand on 
end. Those who cannot 
bring an egg kindly bring 
a piece of ham.” 


—College Humor. 


is so old-fashioned that I seldom 
think of it any more.” 
* * * 


Investigation Demanded 

Father (reading school report)— 
“Conduct, bad; reading, bad; com- 
position, arithmetic, history, bad— 
bad—bad!” What is the meaning of 
this, Gerald? 

Gerald—I can’t understand it, Dad. 
Do you think it might be a forgery? 


Experience Teaches 

Juhnny hesitated when the teacher 
called on him to recite. The teacher, 
who wished to cure pupils of bluff- 
ing, said to him: 

“John, what would you call a per- 
son who pretends to know every- 
thing?” 

Johnny (immediately)—Why, 4 
teacher, of course. 
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No Commercial Teacher 
or Executive 


can keep up to the 
minute without 


The only magazine giving a complete month-to- 
month history of everything happening the world 
over in the field of commercial education. 


Read what the teachers themselves say about it as 
their subscriptions keep coming in. 


Already hailed by its readers as an “impartial and 
constructive critic,” “newsy, non-technical, easy-to- 
read,” “brimming with inspiration and news,” those 
in the field of commercial education realize it is 


The Magazine Long Needed and 
Long Sought by Them 


No Commercial Teacher or Executive 
can afford to miss a single issue 


THE BUSINESS SCHOOL JOURNAL 
1170 Broadway, New York City 


Send me your book for the next twelve 
months. Will send you $2 upon receipt of bill. 
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